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THE FINISHING SCHOOLMASTER. 


Ir was recently supposed and feared that a 
vacancy had occurred in this great national 
office. One of the very few public Instructors 
—we had almost written the only one—as 
to whose moral lessons all sorts of Adminis- 
trations and Cabinets are united in having 
no kind of doubt, was so much engaged in 
enlightening the people of England, that an 
occasion for his services arose, when it was 
dreaded they could not be rendered. It is 
scarcely necessary to say who this special 
public instructoris. Our administrative legis- 
lators cannot agree on the teaching of The 
Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Christian History ; but they are all quite clear 
as to the public teaching of the Hangman. 
The scaffold is the blessed neutral ground on 
which conflicting Governments may all accord, 
and Mr. John Ketch is the great state School- 
master. 

Maria Clarke was left for execution at 
Ipswich, Suffolk, on Tuesday the 22nd of 
April. It was Easter Tuesday; and besides 
the decent compliment to the Festival of 
Easter that may be supposed to be involved 
ina Public Execution at that time, it was 
important that the woman should be hanged 
upon a holiday, as so many country people 
were then at leisure to profit by the improving 
spectacle. It happened, however, that the 
great finishing Schoolmaster was pre-engaged 
to lecture, that morning, to other pupils in 
another part of the country, and thus a 
paragraph found its way into the news- 
papers announcing that his humanising office 
might, perhaps, be open for the nonce to 
competition. 

A gentleman of the county, distinguished 
for his truth and goodness, has placed in our 
hands copies of the letters addressed to the 
Sheriff by the various candidates for this 
post of instruction. We proceed to lay them 
before our readers, as we have received 
them, without names or addresses. In all 
other respects they are exact copies from 
the originals. This is no jest, we beg it to 
be understood. The letters we present, are 
literal transcripts of the letters written to 
the High Sheriff of Suffolk, on the occasion 
In question. 

The first, is in the form of a polite note, and 
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has an air of genteel common-place—like 
an invitation, or an answer to one. 


Mr. residing at Southwark 
will accept the office unavoidably declined by 
Caleraft on Wednesday next viz to execute Maria 
Clarke a speedy answer will oblige stating terms 
say not less than £20. 


To the High Sheriff of Suffolk. 


The second has a Pecksniffian morality in 
it, which is very edifying. 
Sir, 20 April 
This day i Was Reading the newspaper 
When i saw the advertise for A hangman for that 
unfortunate Woman if there is not A person come 
fored and and that you cannot Get no one by the 
time i Will come as A suBstitute to finish that 

wich the law require 
Yours respect 
fully 
for the Govener of the 
prepaid ips Wich Goal 
Suffolk. 


The third, is respectful towards the great 
finishing Schoolmaster, though—such is fame ! 
— it mis-spells a name, with which (as we have 
elsewhere observed) the public has become 
familiarised. 

Sir Saturday April 19)51 
Seeing a statement in the Times of this 
day that you wanted a person to execute Maria 
Clarke & you could not get a substitute as Mr. 
Calcroft was engaged on Wednesday next if well 
Paid Iam Redey to do it myself an early com- 
munication will oblige yours &c 

P. S. You must pay all expenses Down as I am 

in Desperate Circumstances hoping this is 
in secreecy I am 


In the fourth, the writer modestly recom- 
mends himself as a self-reliant trustworthy 
person. 

Sir April th21)51 
having understood you Want a Man on 
Wednesday Morning to Perform the Office Of 
hangman i beg most respectfully To Offer Myself 
to your Notice feeling Confident i Am Abel to 
undertake it. 

From your obedient 
Servant No 
Street Square 
White Chappel 
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The fifth, appears to know his value as 
Public Instructor, and Head of the National 
System of Education, if elected. 


Southwark London 
Mr. Sherriff Aprit 20th 1851 
Sir I will perform the duties of Hangman 
for the execution of Maria Clarke on Wednesday 
in consideration of sixty pounds for my services. 
Yours respectfully 
to the High Sheriff of 
Suffolk 
on haste 
to the 
High Sheriff for the 
County of Suffolk 
p. paid Ipswhich 
The sixth, is workmanlike. 


Honoured Sir Deal. April 21/51 
Understanding that you cannot get a 
man to take the Job of hanging the Woman on 
Wednesday next I will volunteer to do the busi- 
ness if the terms are liberal and suit me 
I remain your respected 
Servant 


The seventh, is also business-like, and is 
more particular. The writer’s mention of 
himself as a married man shows considerable 
delicacy. 

Sir Manchester April 19/51 
Seeing the enclosed printed paper in the 
Newspaper if it is a facte lam your man if your 
trums will suit me that is what am I to have for 
the work and how am I to get there 

Iam yours &c 

P. S. my height is 5 feet 5 and my age is 32 

years—and I am a married man 


The writer of the eighth, is, we may 
infer from his tone respecting the eminent 
“ Calcraft,” a Constant Reader. 


To the Sheriff of Ipswitch 
Sir April 20 
Hearing that Calcraft is unable to attend 
on Wednesday next to execute Maria Clarke I 
offer myself as a substitute being able and com- 
petent to fulfill his place on this occasion upon 
the same terms as Calcraft if you think proper to 
engage me a note addressed to me 
will meet with immediate attention 

Your humble Servant 


The ninth, is cautious and decisive, though 
it evidently proceeds from a Saxon, and is 
characteristically unjust towards the only part 
of the earth which is in no way responsible 
for its own doings. 


Honor’d Sir April 20th)51 


Seeing that you ware at present in some 
difficulty to find an Executioner to perform your 
Duties on the person of Maria Clarke whose 
execution is fixed for Wednesday next I beg to 
offer to perform the office of hangsman on that 
occasion for the sum of £50 to be paid on the 
completion of the same In order to prevent the 
public from Knowing my real name and address 


T shall request you to address M. B. care of 


(Conducted by 


should you 
accede to my proposal an answer per return of 
Post will reach me on Tuesday morning which 
will afford me time to make the Journey per Rail 
I of course shall expect my expences paid in 
addition to the sum named 
This is no idle offer as I shall most Certainly 
attend to perform the duties imposed on you, at 
the time required Should you accept this offer 
I have the Honor to be 
Honored Sir 
Your Obdt Servt 
To the High Sheriff 
of the County of Suffolk 
P. S. I of course expect the name to be kepta 
secret should you not accept the offer And if the 
offer be acceptea I shall assume the name of 
Patrick Keley of Kildare Ireland. 


The tenth, as proceeding from an individual 
who is honored with the acquaintance of the 
real finishing Schoolmaster, and who even 
aspires to succeed him, claims great respect, 
If we selected any particular beauty from the 
rest, it would be his mention of the post asa 
* birth.” 


Gentlemen April 19th 1851 
Seeing a paragraph in the paper of this 
day that you are in want of an executioner in 
place of Calcraft 1 have taken the liberty to in- 
form you that you can have me the writer of this 
note. I have been for some time after the birth 
and am well acquainted with calcraft and I won- 
der he did not mention my name when you dis- 
patched a messenger to him I made application at 
horsemonger lane for the last job there but 
Calcraft attended himself Gentlemen if you should 
think fit to nominate me for the job, you will find 

me a fitt and proper person to fulfill it 
An Answer to this application 
will oblidge 
Your most Humble Servant 


And will meet with immediate attention 
Gent® 
Should this meet your approbation you 

will oblidge by sending me instructions when and 
how to come down 

You will be Kind enough to communicate this 
to the High Sheriff as soon as Convenient 
To the Governer 

of Ipswich Gaol 


The connexion of “the sad office,” in the 
eleventh, with “the amount,” unites a heart 
of sentiment with an eye to business. 


Cockermouth Apl 21 1851 
Sir having seen in the paper that Calcraft 
cannot come up. I will undertake the sad Office 
if well remunerated and as time is short please to 
say the amount and I will come by return of Post 
you may depend on me 
Yours. 


This is the twelfth and Jast—from a plain 
man accustomed to job-work. 


Sir Wigan April 20 1851 
Having seen in the Newspaper that yeu was 
in want of a Man to oficiate in the place of 
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Calcraft at the execution of Maria Clarke if you 
will pay my expences from Wigan & Back & 5 
pounds for the Job. Please to send my expences 
from Wigan to Ipswich & direct to the 
& he will let me Know 
Your obedient Servant 


These letters, we repeat, are genuine. They 
may set our readers thinking. It may be well 
to think a little now and then, however dis- 
tasteful it be to do so, of this public teaching 
by the finishing Schoolmaster, and to consider 
how often he has at once begun and ended— 
and how long he should continue to begin 
and end—the only State Education the State 
can adjust to the perfect satisfaction of its con- 
science. 


THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE. 
COMMITTEE-ROOM, WITH CLOSED DOORS. 


YesTERDAY the members of this Committee 
assembled at twelve o’clock, the Hon. Frank 
Tossup in the chair. The proceedings were 
taken down in sound-ciphers, by Messrs. John- 
stones’s newly-invented-Speech-reporter. 

Mr. Serjeant Batiledore opened the case for 
the petitioners, by stating that Mr. Plumtree 
Yellowboys, the sitting member, was disquali- 
fied at the time of election by reason of gross 
bribery and corruption, and that Sir John Fair- 
field was justly entitled to be regarded as the 
successful candidate in the recent arduous 
contest. He called it arduous—he might use 
a stronger term, and call it abominable; nay. 
he should be justified in applying a still 
stronger expression, aud designating it as in- 
famous. 

The Hon. Chairman. The learned counsel 
is not justified in using such an expression. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore withdrew the term 
“infamous,” and would substitute the term 
“famous,” with the understanding that there 
were very opposite sorts of fame in the world 
—good fame, ill-fame, and so on, down to the 
case in point. As to any statements and alle- 
gations he had to make, seventeen witnesses 
had been summoned, each of whom could 
prove some important point; but out of this 
number, no less than sixteen had absconded, 
or been abducted—kidnapped, as he was pre- 
pared to prove—by agents directly or indi- 
rectly employed by the sitting member—the 
infamous—he begged pardon—the famously 
successful candidate, Mr. Plumtree Yellow- 
boys. Some of these kidnapped witnesses 
had since been traced, hunted down, dragged 
out, or fished up, from various cunning, dark, 
and otherwise deep and unparliamentary holes 
and corners It would be requisite to the 
clear understanding of these nefarious trans- 
actions, that he should state a few preliminary 
facts. Four distinct political parties existed 
in the old borough of Rotton-cum-Bandelore. 
There was the yellow party, the piebald party, 
the pea-green, and the pepper-and-salt. The 
first was characterized by a fixed resistance 


against all reforms and changes in our politi- 
cal, social, moral, and religious institutions, 
with a thorough-going system of dealing in 
voters by wholesale and retail. Now, he would 
say, that of this party, the “successful candi- 
date,” Mr. Plumtree—— 

The Hon. Chairman. I cannot allow this 
to be said of the sitting member, after your 
definition of the party. 

Mr. Serjeant Batiledore. The Honourable 
Chairman wi)l permit me to withdraw my 
definition of the party, and then say that 
Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys is the head of that 
party. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. But my learned friend 
cannot withdraw the offensive impression 
from the minds of those who heard it, and 
therefore, as counsel for the sitting member, I 
must decidedly object to the name of Mr. 
Yellowboys being attached to the party in 
question. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. I agree with the 
learned gentleman. I cannot withdraw the 
impression from the minds of those who heard 
it. I will therefore proceed with my state- 
ment. (Murmurs.) The second, or piebald 
party, the learned serjeant went on to explain, 
was characterized by a two-sided policy. By 
turning each side alternately to the light, as 
suited its immediate interests, it was enabled, 
with a pretence of conscience, to swear a 
thing was black, or white, or neither, or both, 
while in point of fact it was yellow at heart 
like the first party. (Sensation.) The pea- 
green party was a simple-minded and not a 
very numerous set, who thought that honesty 
was the best policy, and that the British Con- 
stitution having provided all the means of a 
real and unsophistical election by popular 
choice, was content to rest a cause upon the 
result of a majority of votes from independent 
electors. (A Laugh.) Sir John Fairfield 
was at the head of the party. As for the 
pepper-and-salt party, it might be described as 
a pretty numerous class who formed the rabble 
of elections, a sort of public-house and hust- 
ings mob, whose sole object was to pelt or 
tickle, to deride or applaud, to laugh, shout, 
or hiss, according as they had been set on, and 
according, also, to their humour, and the fumes 
of beer, and gin, and tobacco, which they had 
imbibed. 

The Hon. Chairman. Itrust these descrip- 
tions are mere oratorial displays. The learned 
gentleman will now, perhaps, proceed with his 
statement. 

Mr. Serjeant Batiledore. A few days pre- 
vious to the recent election, the good old town 
of Rotton was filled by an immense concourse 
of people, and one night—a very dark and fa- 
vourable night—Theophilus M‘Squinney, who 
had since absconded, hired a house in Lea 
frog Court, which had recently been a fore 
er’s shop, having a slaughter-house at the back, 
opening into Lambkin’s Mews. Down this 
Mews the sheep and cattle used to be driven, 
and so into the back premises of this house, 
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where they were slaughtered and dressed, be- 
fore being carried off to be hung up for show 
in the market. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. Is this the question ? 

Mr. Serjeant Batiledore would come to that 
immediately. Miss M’Squinney was the agent 
of the sitting member, Mr. Plumtree Yellow- 
boys. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. He was the agent of 
Mr. Yellowboys for the sale of corn and other 
land produce. 

Mr. Serjeant Baitledore. And other land- 
produce, no doubt—not only corn and grass, 
but the flesh that was made from them. All 
this he was prepared to prove, and requested 
his learned friend would not again interrupt 
him. M‘Squinney Aired the house in his own 
name, and for the space of one month only, 
let that be observed ; but was obliged to pay 
for itin advance, which he did with a cheque 
signed by Mr. Yellowboys. In this house, 
M‘Squinney appropriated the ground-floor as 
a general receiving place for voters. ‘T'wo 
rooms were thrown into one, and fitted up 
with tables and benches, and the floor sanded 
like the coffee-room of a country inn. A bar- 
window was made by a rough hole knocked 
into the kitchen, and through this, hot joints, 
and stakes, and stews, and pies, and vegetables, 
and ale, and pipes, and bread and cheese, 
and brandy, and gin, and slices of cold plum- 
pudding, were served continually. The 
electors called for what they liked; and 
when a man was asked to pay, he put his 
thumb up to the tip of his nose, extended 
his fingers, and shut one eye. This was 
considered as payment. Here the question 
of voting was discussed; two men, who 
were among the abducted witnesses, being 
always present, who led the conversation 
in that direction, and who made special 
report to Mr. M‘Squinney in the upper floor, 
—the “sweet little cherub who sat up aloft,” 
as he was called—as soon as any voter was 

etipe. This lower room, after a few days, 
when its office became generally understood, 
was commonly designated as the “sifting- 
room” by the townspeople, and the “win- 
nowing-room” by the country party.— 
( Laughter.) 

The Hon. Chairman. What is the meaning 
of the term “ winnowing ?” 

The learned gentleman explained that it was 
the separation of the corn from the chaff by 
means of a fanning wind. (Renewed laughier.) 
A good vote was corn, but there were many 
who came to enjoy themselves who were ei- 
ther unqualified as electors, or who came for 
equivocal purposes—in fact, there was a great 
deal of chaffing. But plenty of “ business” 
was done, notwithstanding. As soon, then, as 
one of the very pleasant gentlemen who acted 
as a sort of examining master below, had 





mellow, if not sleepy, by reason of the ale 
and punch he had drunk, one of the facetious 
personages just described would propose to 
show him up-stairs, and introduce him toa 
gentleman from whom he would hear of 
something to his advantage. ‘The mellow 
pear, aforesaid, was then taken up to the 
floor above, and in the front rooms he found 
Mr. M‘Squinney seated at a table and 
writing-desk, with a tumbler of water on one 
side of him, and a prayer-book on the other, 
This gentleman usually began his little cere- 
mony by asking the other to hold up as many 
fingers as his vote was worth. Most of the 
voters held up ten fingers, but were informed 
that one hand only was to be used. Five, 
therefore, were held up. The man was then 
asked who he meant to vote for; and Mr. 
M‘Squinney usually held up the prayer- 
book as he asked this question, with one eye 
fixed on the ceiling, and the other on the 
voter. His eyes had a special faculty for 
doing this. As soon as the voter had pro- 
nounced the name of Mr. Plumtree Yellow- 
boys, he was told to walk into the back room. 
On his doing so, the door was immediately 
closed, and he found himself alone in a room, 
with a small table before him, on which was 
a sheet of foolscap, with his name written 
upon it at full length, and five sovereigns 
placed upon it. Having pocketed the gold, 
the voter found the door he entered by was 
locked, but another door was open, over 
which was written, “ The way down.” This 
led, by a narrow passage, to a back flight of 
stairs, very dark, very dismal, and very much 
like the way “down;” and these he had to 
descend until he arrived at a door in the lower 
regions, which opened by pushing, and the 
voter then found himself in Lambkin’s Mews. 
The door closed behind him with a secret 
spring, and could not be opened from the 
outside. Jt had formerly been a side entrance 
to the slaughter-house, through which the 
sheep were driven. Under all these circum- 
stances, Mr. Serjeant Battledore considered 
that the votes obtained by Mr. Plumiree Yel- 
lowboys in the late elections were void and 
thrown away. Sir John Fairfield was entitled 
to the seat. 

‘Lhe Hon. Chairman said all this was so far 
so bad, in respect of a system of secret bribery 
and corruption. The thing for the learned 
counsel to do now, was to prove a special case. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. And then to prove 
Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys implicated in that 
case, if such a thing be possible. 

Peler Bothmore was now called and examin- 
ed. Deposed to having been engaged to play 
a trombone in front of the “Glorious Consti- 
tution” public-house. Was one of a band 
that played there all day long. The yellow 
party held out at that inn. Meant by 


found a voter to be good corn—or if that |“ holding out” that they eat and drank there. 


expression be displeasing to his learned friend, 
he would say as soon as the pear was ripe 


Also that they made speeches there, and 
sang songs. Also that nobody paid for any- 


enough to fall, being probably somewhat] thing as was had—it was all gracious-like. 
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Also that many men, and women, too, got 
drunk there every day of the election. Well, 
he supposes they were drank, because some of 
them could not speak plain, nor see very well, 
nor walk neither, nor stand steady a moment. 
Has seen several carried home in wheelbarrows, 
and once on a window shutter. Was engaged 
to play the trombone by Mr. M‘Squinney. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. The wheelbar- 
rows were not little road or railway-barrows, 
but deep garden-barrows. The voter as was 
sent home in that way, sank down in the 
barrow with his chin resting on his breast. 
He was usually followed by boys shouting, 
and some of them waved little yellow flags, 
and blew penny trumpets. Has seen women 
carried off in this way. Has seen this twice. 
Once saw a man and his wife carried home at 
the same time. They had two wheelbarrows, 
which were wheeled away side by side. It 
was called a “ family party.”” The woman had 
a child in her arms about three years old. 
Thinks the child was drunk too, as it screamed 
all the way, and had a face like the scarlet 
fever. 

Jacob Spoonbill. Was also one of the band. 
Played the clarionet. Was engaged by Mr. 
M‘Squinney. Knew Peter Bothmore. Had 
good reason, because Bothmore did not know 
a note of music, and played any bass he had a 
mind to. He, Spoonbill, had complained to 
Mr. M‘Squinney, who said it did not matter 
a rap, so as he played loud enough, and told 
him (witness) to mind his own business, and he 
would pay the piper. Has seen men, women, 
and children come out of the “ Glorious Con- 
stitution” quite drunk. Has seen them car- 
tied off in wheelbarrows and market carts ; 
such carts as bring calves and pigs to market. 
Heard a voter say, as he came out one day, as 
how he’d vote for the devil if he paid him like 
a gentleman. 

Philip Smith. Isa journeyman shoemaker, 
Often stood in front of the “ Glorious Consti- 
tution” to see the game as was going on. 
Saw Mr. Yellowboys drive up to the door, one 
day, in an open carriage with four white 
horses. Knows Mr. Yellowboys. He has a 
large blue-bottle nose, small bright eyes, 
sandy hair, oiled and curled, and very much 
like an uncommon handsome wig, large white 
teeth, dresses very plain and loose, in a brown 
frock-coat and large white waistcoat, with a 
big diamond shirt-pin, and wears very in- 
different-inade boots, for such a gentleman. 
Mr. Yellowboys did not go into the “ Glorious 
Constitution” the day witness saw him, but 
stood up in his carriage in front of the house, 
and drank a pot of beer as was handed up to 
him by a voter, bowing all round, while every- 
body in the inn and all outside cheered him, 
and cried “ Yellowboys for ever !”—and he 
still a-bowing and a-smiling all round, and a- 
laying his hand: upon his heart as he was drav 
away, amidst the cheering and the band 
playing. Saw Mr. M‘Squinney up at a open 
window, grinning and looking so uncommon 
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pleased. Heard one of the voters call him a 
Cheshire cat. 

William Plumworth. Keeps a shop in the 
sweet business. Means that he sells rock, 
and toffee, and bull’s eyes, and all-sorts, and 
such like. Did not know where Lambkin’s 
Mews was. Knew the house in Leapfrog 
Court. Had once been in it, as far as the 
passage, but were never into the sifting-room. 
Thought it was called the sifting-room be- 
cause cinders were sifted there. Has seen 
Mr. M‘Squinney once or twice. Never re- 
ceived any money from him. Never had 
money about him, except a few halfpence. 
The sweet business were not so cael as it 
used to be, and were specially bad in election 
times. - At all events, people didn’t care for 
his sugar-plums at such times. Went some- 
where else for them, he supposed. Never 
wrote a note to Mr. Yellowboys, saying he 
had a wife dying of the measles, and seven 
small children, most of them stillin arms. Is 
a tea-totaller. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Did not recollect 
receiving a present of a hundred-weight of 
loaf sugar and a box of Jordan Almonds, the 
day before the election. Had no idea at all 
who they came from, if he did. Thought the 
sifting-room was used for sifting cinders, be- 
cause he saw Mark Miles, the sweep and dust- 
contractor, go in there one Saturday evening. 
Never drank dog’s-nose in the sifting-room. 
Has heard that dog’s-nose was made of gin 
and porter, but never drunk any. Made him 
sick to think on it. Always took tea with his 
dinner. Had spent sixpence or sevenpence 
during the election. Spent it in medicine for 
his wife. Does not know what medicine. It 
were not in pills ; it were a draught. 

Thomas Pavit, greengrocer, of Leapfrog 
Street, deposed that Plumworth, the last 
witness, told him, on the first day of the 
election, that his wife had tumbled over a 
door-scraper and hurt her knee, and that Mr. 
M‘Squinney had sent him a little lump-sugar, 
as were very good for it (laughter). Plumworth 
had also written to Mr. Yellowboys to tell him 
of his domestic afflictions, and had received, 
next day, three sovereigns from M‘Squinney, 
who said it was to put his dear wife upon her 
legs again. Advised witness to put his dear 
wife upon her legs, and lose no time. Witness 
told him he had no wife, but Plumworth said 
what did that signify 2? Went with Plumworth 
to the “Glorious Constitution.” Plumworth 
treated him to ham and beef, very freely, and 
also treated several others to hot sausages and 
srub, and whatever they liked. Said, expense 
was no object ; he could have as much gold as 
he liked for his votes. Went with Plumworth 
on the second day of the election, to the house 
in Leapfrog Street. Plumworth’s wife and a 
child of three year old came there to. them. 
They all drank dog’s-nose, child and all. Plum- 
worth and his wife each drank three pints of it, 
and more. ‘The child sucked it up through a 
straw. Plumworth was asked to sing a song. 
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It was the “ Death of Abercrombie,” but he 
could get no further than “his last wound,” 
he was so unkimmon drunk. The three was 
druv home in wheelbarrows. They was called 
the “family party.” Mr. M‘Squinney met 
the first barrow as it was a-going round the 
corner, and said, “ Steady, Coachmen !” 
Plumworth owned three small houses in 
Prospect Lane. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore (to the last witness). 
When Plumworth said he could have as much 
gold as he liked for his votes, you, of course, 
asked him from whom it was to come. What 
answer did he make ? 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. As counsel for the 
sitting member, I decidedly object to this 
question. 

Mr. Serjeant Batiledore. 1 must infer that 
my learned friend’s reason for objecting is, 
because the sitting member would be named 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. You may infer what- 
ever you please, as a matter of private amuse- 
ment; but you have no legal right to put the 
question. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. What possible 
amusement does the learned gentleman sup- 
pose I can derive from hearing the dulcet 
sound of Yellowboys, from the lips of Pavit, 
as the echo of Plumworth ? 

Mr. Serjeant Racket (with great solemnity). 
I protest against the name of any nobleman or 

entleman being mentioned in this case, and 
Fossat that such a question should not be 
put to the witness. 

The Hon. Chairman. It seems to me that 
the answer of this witness to the question as 
to who furnished the money for the votes, 
would settle the whole matter at once. 

The Committee, after a long discussion, 
arrived at the conclusion that, inasmuch as a 
reply from the last witness to this question 
would, in all probability, put an end to the 
proceedings in a summary and satisfactory 
manner, contrary to all precedent in commit- 
tees and courts of law, such question should 
on no account be put. 

This decision was followed by some mur- 
murs, and ejaculations of indignation and sur- 

rise. 

The Hon. Chairman. Suppress that vulgar 
and indecent interruption. 

James Podgers, printer and news-agent, and 
part proprietor of the Rotton “ Weekly Illu- 
minator and Nor’-West Advertiser.” Knew 
Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys by sight only. 
Was acquainted with Mr. M‘Squinney, 
slightly. Knew the “Glorious Constitution” 
public-house, of course, as an_ inhabitant. 
Had his beer from it, like others. Had seen 
the house, No. 17, in Leapfrog Street. Knew 
it, as he knew Nos. 18 and 19, as a matter of 
eyesight. Had seen gold in the hands of 
voters who were not used to have much gold 
pass through their hands, except on market- 
days, when they spent it freely enough. Was 
a voter himself. Had voted for Mr. Plumtree 
Yellowboys, on principle. 


By the Committee. Was a married man. His 
age was thirty-six, or thereabouts. Had a 
small field at the back of his printing-office. 
No garden. Keptacow. Was subject to the 
toothache. Witness was—not the cow. Went 
to the Established Church on Sundays some- 
times. Was not a bookseller. Had never 
been an exciseman. 

By Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Had generally 
voted with the yellow party of Rotton. Not 
always. Could not recollect when he had 
not, nor why. Was aware that money was 
really sometimes given for votes in that 
borough, but had never happened to see 
any instance of it. Never received any bribe 
himself for his vote. Would not bemean 
himself to such a thing. Was acquainted 
with Mr. M‘Squinney. Had known him for 
years ; was, in fact, a friend. Considered him 
a very respectable man. Had smoked a pipe 
with him at the “Glorious Constitution” 
during the election. Had smoked two. 
Thought he might have smoked three. Had 
not counted them. Hoped there was no harm 
in it if he had smoked half a dozen. during elec- 
tion time. Could not swear that he had not 
smoked a dozen and a half with Mr. M‘Squin- 
ney during election time ; but is quite prepared 
to say that it was not at onesitting. Did once 
smoke half a pipe of mild tobacco at No. 17, 
Leapfrog Street. Heard people talk about 
voting, and so forth—all quite natural at 
election time. Never drank any dog’s nose ; 
though he once had been induced to partake 
of atumbler of negus. Forgets who it was 
with. It might have been with Mr. M‘Squin- 
ney. Had always considered him a very re- 
spectable man. Did not know what business 
Mr. M‘Squinney followed. Believes he had 
once been a dealer in sheep-skins. Thought 
he had also been an upholsterer—means a 
broker—sold second-hand furniture. Never 
knew if he had been a pork-butcher, but had 
heard that he used to furnish pork of various 
kinds for Mr. Yellowboys (laughter). Meant 
legs and loins, not whole carcases, except at 
election time (loud laughter). Mr. Yellowboys 
kept a good table, and had many friends. 
Witness never received a single guinea for his 
vote from anybody, nor more than a single 
guinea. Had done a little printing for Mr. 
M‘Squinney. It related to election matters for 
Mr. Yellowboys—handbills, placards, squibs ; 
quite the usual sort of things. Was never 
paid over and above his bill except the odd 
shillings. Furnished the “ Weekly Illumi- 
nator and Nor’-West Advertiser” to Mr. 
Yellowboys. It contained all the local news, 
all about the elections, of course—speeches 
and soon. The general circulation of the pa- 
per was fifteen hundred, and about two thou- 
sand five hundred at election times. Never was 
in Lambkin’s Mews. Knew there was sucha 
place. Had seen lambs and catile driven down 
to be slaughtered there somewhere ;_ but this 
was before Mr. M‘Squinney had anything to | 
do with No. 17. Does not know exactly what "| 





























Charles Dickens. } 
had to do with the house. Furnished copies 
of the ** Weekly Illuminator” to Mr. Yellow- 
boys during the election. The number was 
about a thousand. The order was larger ; the 
number ordered was ten thousand copies. 
Witness could not furnish so many. Was told 
to make out his bill. Does not understand the 
question. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket (in a most impressive 
manner). I object to this question about the 
bill. It is inquisitorial to ask a tradesman 
how he makes out his bill. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. But I havea right 
toask if he is paid for ten thousand copies, 
when he only furnishes one thousand. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. 1 object to the question 
as inquisitorial, and touching upon the liberty 
of the subject. The witness could not furnish 
the ten thousand copies all at once. 

By the Committee. Witness said he could 
not furnish more than one thousand copies to 
begin with, and had been paid for the other 
nine thousand in advance. That was all. 

Jacob Tolly. Is a cutler and whitesmith. 
Deposed to having furnished twelve dozen of 
knives and forks to Mr. M’Squinney, all of 
which were taken to No. 17, Leapfrog Street. 
Saw voters constantly going in and out there. 
Once saw a cold round of beef goin. Often 
saw things go in. A market-cart called at 
the door every morning, he believed, with but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, bacon, and greens. Has seen 
such a cart two or three times while passing. 
Saw turnips and carrots and a side of bacon 
handed in one morning. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. The knives and 
forks were paid for by M’Squinney, with 
a cheque signed by Mr. Yellowboys. Wit- 
ness also sent some razors to Mr. Yellowboys. 
Sent a good many, as Mr. Yellowboys said 
he wished to shave particularly well at 
election time (a laugh), and had no objection 
to pay for it. Sent home two dozen razors to 
him ; also a dozen oyster-knives, and seventeen 
corkscrews. 

Mary Dean. A cook—an occasional cook, as 
to going out—is a regular cook by eddication 
these forty years. Deposed to having gone 
out a-cooking to Mr. M‘Squinney’s house, at 
No. 17, Leapfrog Street, and a precious time 
she had of it, she’d warrant. Never knew 
what it was to have the clothes off her back 
for three or four days and nights together, 
much as she needed it in that little, hot. 
stived-up place, not fit to be called a kitchen. 
It onght to have been ten times as big for the 
number she had to cook for, by good rights. 
Was called upon to roast and boil meat and 
vegetables, and fry and stew, and bake pork- 
pies and mutton-pies, and broil bacon, and cut 
sandwiches, and not forgetting cold joints 
when wanted, she’d warrant you—and all this 
in sucha poking corner, with only one kitchen- 
maid, who didn’t know her business, to help 
her, and two girls as dipped their fingers into 
everything, with no proper kitchen things and 
no scullery. ‘To do all as she was required, 
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she ought to have had a long range—no, her 
name was not * Warner,” but “ Dean” —* Mary 
Dean ;’ she didn’t like no jokes in sich 
a business. She ought to have had a very 
long range to admit of so many saucepans and 
stewpans, and likewise for roasting, and broil- 
ing and frying, and likewise a good-sized oven 
and boiler; but there was very little, if any, 
of all this; the place was never intended for 
it; nor no good scullery to set down sauce- 
pans and things before dishing up. There 
was only a common kitchen range, with not 
half enough of anything, and a little bit of 
a wash’us to use as a scullery, where you 
couldn’t swing a cat. 

By the Committee. Witness had to cook a 
dinner for a hordinary three times a day—at 
one o’clock—at two o’clock—and another at 
three. Could any christian woman do this, 
and keep herself cool and steady-like? Not 
to speak of cold joints and things; and 
then at nine o’clock there was a hot supper, 
as went on till midnight and more. Wit- 
ness would like to ha’ put any gentleman 
of the Committee in her place, and then 
see what he could do. Had no blessed 
moment to take her breath, and shake out 
her feathers. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Was well paid for 
all this; wouldn’t deny that; the money 
was not stinted. Had a guinea a day, 
and more. Dont just exactly recollect 
how much more. Might have been two 
guineas. Was sure it was not three guineas. 
Was allowed perquisites of fat and stuff—in 
course. Made something by that, all in the 
usual way. M‘Squinney paid her. Had seen 
Mr. Yellowboys many’s the good time. He 
was a gentleman, and Heaven bless him, say I 
—a greater gentleman than ever you will be. 
Witness had been a widow woman any time 
these ten years. Never said Sir John Fair- 
field was a goose. 

Hezekiah Doler, a jobbing tailor. Preached 
sometimes ina private meeting-house. The 
house belonged to John Vick, the tinman. 
Knew nothing whatsomever of any of these 
here things. His thoughts were far aways. 
Was a fearful man. Meant he feared the 
Heaven of Heavens, and eschewed the works 
of man and all his sins and manifolds. When 
he did not preach at meeting, gave out the 
hymn and led off; but not always. Some- 
times held a candls for him as did lead. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Witness knew Mr. 
M‘Squinney by sight. Had spoken to hima 
few times. Had received money from him for 
mending a pair of smalls. Thinks it was ten 
shillings or fifteen shillings. Does not remem- 
ber finding a sovereign in one of the side 
pockets. Is sure he never returned Mr. 
M‘Squinney a sovereign. Had a glass of 
weak gin-and-water one day at the “ Glorious 
Constitution.” Saw Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys 
there a-shaking hands all around, and treating 
people. Saw him with money in his hand 
before he shock hands with some on ’em. 
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Did not see the money in his hand afterwards. 
Had been called up one night out of his bed 
to go and pray by a sick fellow-creatur. Had 
lost his way with the man who took him, the 
night being so dark. Was so frightened he 
almost lost his senses. When he recovered 
his wits, he found himself sitting in the back 
workshop of John Vick, the tinman, all along 
with new saucepans and bright tin shavings, 
with one shoe lost, and a glass of weak gin- 
and-water in his hand. Felt very ill and con- 
fused. Was unable to leave the house for a 
few days—six or seven days—perhaps longer. 
Always kept in the back workshop. Lived 
very well all the time. Was afflicted in his 
mind at the ways of men. John Vick did all 
he could to keep up his spirits. Asked him 
if he shouldn’t like to be a tinman. Often 
had fowls for dinner, with a little gin-and- 
water after—he felt so partickler weak. Does 
not know what an “ abducted witness” means. 
Knows what kidnapping is—it means to steal 
a babe unborn, or such like. 

William Hook, officer of the House of Com- 
mons. Said that having gota clue tothe retreat 
of Hezekiah Doler, one of the abducted wit- 
nesses, had gone to the house of John Vick, 
the tinman, and apprehended Doler in the 
back workshop. It was a little off-shop 
behind the principal work-place. Doler was 
lying underneath a tinman’s bench, half- 
covered over with bits of old carpet, a broken 
hamper, and some tin shavings. He pretended 
to be asleep. A broken pipe, and a tumbler 
with the leg off, were lying on the floor, 
close by. 

Peter Leak. Kept a chandler’s shop. Voted 
for Mr. Yellowboys. Recollects pledging a 
gold ring for two guineas. Came honestly by 
it. Mr. Yellowboys gave it to him. Does 
not know what for; only because he was a 
good fellow. Often dined at the one o'clock 
“ hordinary,” at 17, Leapfrog Street, and had 
supper there too. Hoped there was no harm 
in that. Saw John Vick, the tinman, there one 
evening a-talking politics with three others 
who listened. Vick was a good horator. 
About ten o’clock Mr. Yellowboys came in, 
folded up ina large cloak and comforter. Mr. 
Yellowboys took Vick up into one corner, 
and pulled out a long purse, very heavy, 
seemingly. Heard him say to Vick, “ You’re 
a sensible man, and you know the world, and 
I’ve a great regard for you, and I’m sure J 
may rely upon you in all respects, and | 
am very much obliged to you for your 
votes and those you’ve got me, and all you’ve 
done besides; and how’s trade ?—sauce- 
pans looking ‘up 2—and how’s all your dear 
children, and your wife, and her mother? 
and will you allow me to beg your ac- 
ceptance of twenty sovereigns ? "Heard Vick 
say “Yes,” and saw him pocket the tin. 
(Loud la ugh ler.) 

William Hook, officer of the House of 
Commons. Had not yet been able to appre- 
hend John Vick, who was a difficult subject ; 
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but had sent messengers in various directions, 


Had apprehended yesterday the woman in 
whose house he had hidden himself when 
he first absconded—-one Jane Higginbottom. 


Had found her crouched down in a copper in 
the wash-house ; with damp clothes laid over 
her, and the lid laid on loosely. 

Call in Jane Higgin- 


The Hon. 
bottom. 

This witness came in trembling very much, 
and making courtesies at every step. 

Jane Higginbottom. Sells tripe and lets 
lodgings. Is a widow. Knows John Vick; 
has good reason. Wishes she had never seen 
him. Came to her house late one night, and 
took her first floor. Said the rent was no 
object. Paid her a week in advance, and 
gave her money for coals and candle, and the 
tripe he had for supper. Saw lots of gold in 
his hand while he was looking out the 
shillings and sixpences. Remarked that it 
was a blessed thing to be rich. Vick said, 
“ Yes it was, perviso there was peace of mind 
with it like his.” Told her he had got a prize 
in the lottery. Said he was anxious to live 
very secluded and undisturbed for a few days 
to make his calculations for the next lottery. 
Promised to get her grandson into the Blue- 
coat School. Never went outside the door 
while he was in her house. Said the fresh 
air was bad for his complaint. Found out 
his name was not “George Fox,” but John 
Vick, by reason of a letter that came in the 
latter name, and she was a-sending the post 
away, when he called out from the top of the 
stairs how it was for him. Promised to be 
the very making of her if she was only discreet 
and kept silent, and minded her eye. Knows 
Mr. M‘Squinney, who called several times— 
a nice gentleman—and Mr. Yellowboys, too— 
both very nice gentlemen, especially Mr. 
Yellowboys. Knew he was a member of the 
Government. Began to think Vick was also 
a sortof Parliament man. But one morning 
she was awoke out of a sweet sleep at four or 
five o’clock, when it was just day-break, and 
raining hard, by Dick Spelt, the donkey- 
keeper, a-throwing up gravel and dirt at John 
Vick’s window. John Vick opened his win- 
dow, and looking out, when Dick Spelt 
calls up to him in a whisper, “ The Speaker's 
a-coming arter you. Mr. M‘Squinney says you 
must come away along a-me, di-reckly !” So 
down scampered John Vick in his shirt, with 
some more decent clothes under his arm, and 
opened the front door, and began to dress a 
little in the passage. “Then I, all in a fright, 
and not knowing but I had harboured a 
murderer, and should get took up myself for 
burglary and sacrifice, huddled on some 
clothes, and ran down, calling out, ‘ Mind, 
I’ve nothing to do wit!. you, Mr. Vick; if 
you've sold the country to Mr. Yellowboys, 
keep me clear—-that’s all.” Just when Vick 
had got into the donkey-cart, and was a 
pulling up his stockings, who should come 
gallopping to the door but Mr. M‘Squinney? 


Chairman. 











Charles Dickens.} 


“Now, my good dear woman,” says he, “ be 
advised, and get out of the way for a day or 
two, as there’s a lawsuit at stake upon the 
winner of the election races, and no harm 
will happen to you, if the jockey does not 
see you.” “The jockey | !” says I; “ what 
joc key 2 2” “The Speaker,” says she. Oh, what 
is all this to me?” says I, “a poor innocent 
woman?” But before I knew where I was, 
Dick Spelt and Mr. Vick hurried me into 
the donkey-cart, with money put into my 
hand,and the silver all dropping about over 
the wheels and into the straw, and my cloak 
was hustled over my head, to keep off the 
rain; and Mr. Vick pulled me to sit on his 
knee, as there was no room for three on the 
seat; and away went the donkey clappering 
over the stones, and round the first corver, 
and off into the green lanes. John Vick then 
got up and jumped out, and I seed him 
scramble up a bank and get through a hedge, 
and run across a turnip-field on tother side 
| wanted to get out and follow after him, 
thinking he wasa good judge of what was 
safest, and T didn’t like to be left to be 
caught; but Dick Spelt lashed on the donkey 
s0 suddenly, that I tumbled back’ards into 
the straw behind, and lost my senses. When 
I came to, I saw I was sitting in a little 
cottage on the road-side, and a gentleman 
standing in front of me a-stirring a hot cup 
of tea. Drink this, my good woman,” says 


he, “and make your mind easy, and put on 


your shawl and clothes a little better, and 
then we'll take a little quiet drive home 
together.” This was the officer as brought 
me here—the Speaker—who wanted to catch 
John Vick, and took an innocent widow 
woman in mistake of him, so please your 
Worships.” Does not know how she got 
— the copper where the officer says he found 
er 

The Hon. Chairman. Jane Higginbottom, 
you may retire. [The witness retired, step- 
ping backward, with a courtesy at every 
step. 

Richard Spelt. Lets out donkeys. Deposed 
to have carried off John Vick and Jane 
Higginbottom on the morning in question. 
for a little country air. Had been engaged 
to do so by Mr. M‘Squinney, who had 
given him thirty shillings and a new hat 
for the job; and told him, if he did it well, 
and kept it all secret, Mr. Yellowboys would 
perhaps get him a commission in the Horse 
Guards, Had intended to put a brown cob 
in the cart ’stead of a donkey; but Mr. 
M‘Squinney suddenly came, and took it aw ay 
for himself. Had never seen him nor the 
cob since. Hoped to gracious goodness he 
should, though. Was a hard- working man, 
with a large family. Had a wife and six 
donkeys to keep. Does not know why he 
was apprehended for doing his ordinary work. 
The Parliament gentlemen was nothing to 
him, nor the Speaker neither, ’cept as they had 
a call for donkeys. 
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The Hon. Chairman. Has no intelligence 
been yet obtained of M‘Squinney ? 

William Hook. None whatever, at present ; 
nor of John Vick. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. The evidence al- 
ready obtained from most of the witnesses, is 
so clear and conclusive, that I think no doubt 
can exist in the mind of any one who has 
heard such evidence, of the fact of bribery and 
corruption having been used, in order to obtain 
the election of the successful candidate, Mr. 
Plumtree Yellowboys. 

Mr. Serjeant Rocket. By whom has bribery 
and corruption been used? By the witnesses 


just examined ? 


Mr. Serjeant Battledore. By some of them. 

Mr. Serjeant Rocket. Then, prove it by oth- 
er witnesses against them, and punish them. 

Mr. Serjeant Baitledore. Chiefly by M- —— 
ney, the Agent of Mr. Yellowboys, and, 
deeply is M‘Squinney implicated, that he a 
be said to be the chief party who is legally re- 
sponsible for the whole affair. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. Then, make him re- 
sponsible. 

The Hon. Chairman. 
hold of him! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. You cannot, there- 
fore, take any proceedings in that direction. 

An Officer here entered the Committee 
Room, and announced that M‘Squinney had 
been found, and was now in waiting outside. 
Order was given for him to be brought in. 

The Witness entered with a grave coun- 
tenance anda respectful bow. His face and 
hands had evidently not been washed for 
some days, and his clothes were covered with 
small grey and blue feathers and white down. 
His face looked feverish, though he evidently 
made a firm effort to keep himself calm and 
collected. 

Thomas Day, the officer. Had _ traced 
M‘Squinney to a farm-house belonging to one 
of the tenants of Mr. Yellowboys. Had searched 
the house for him in vain, and the yard, and 
barns, and pigstyes. Had found him at last 
up in a pigeon-house. M‘Squinney had got 
~ there by a ladder, and then had the 
ladder carried away. He had a fishing-line 
with him, by means of which he hauled up his 
supplies of food. He had been there two 
days and nights, M‘Squinney was very polite 
when he was got down, and said he was not 
sorry he was took, as he had been driven half 
frantic by the fleas up there. 

By Mr. Serjeant Pike. Did not know where 
John Vick was, nor any thing about his inten- 
tions. Had not heard that he was gone for a 
trip to New-York. It was possible, not im- 
probuble. These persecutions made men do 
foolish things. 

{[Mr. M-Squinney is now examined. ] 

By Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Was the agent 
of Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys. Had been his 
agent for the purchase of furniture, and had 
done various things for him. Took the house 
at No. 17, Leapfrog Street during election 


But we can’t get 
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time. Did so to invite his own friends and 
connections, wishing them to vote for Mr. 
Yellowboys. Took an interest in the election. 
as was natural at such a time; and took 
an interest in Mr. Yellowboys, as was 
natural,too. Was indebted to that gentleman 
for various acts of kindness. Could name 
several. 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. Yow are not obliged to 
answer anything that will involve you in legal 
consequences. 

The Hon. Chairman. Pray be careful. 

By the Commiiiee. Witness could name 
several acts of kindness received from Mr. 
Yellowboys Had once made him a present 
of a pound of snuff. One Christmas he sent 
him a hamper full of things, fowls and a tur- 
key, with a Yorkshire ham. When his wife 
lay ill, Mr. Yellowboys had sent his own phy- 
sician to her, and witness appealed to every 
family man if that was not enough to attach 
him to so kind a patron. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. You took the 
house in Leapfrog Street in order to treat voters, 
and engage their votes for Mr. Yellowboys. 

Witness. Did 1? 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. You treated voters 
also at the “ Glorious Constitution,” and gave 
them money there, and at Leapfrog Street, for 
the same purpose. 

Wiiness. Did 1? 

Mr. Serjeant Bat ledore. Did you not? 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. 1 object to this form 
of putting the question. The witness must 
not be entrapped into such an admission. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. 1 will answer for 
you. You did both, as several witnesses have 
already most fully attested. Now tell me, what 
was theaverage price of a vote ? 

Witness. Ido not know that Mr. Yellow- 
boys, or Sir John Fairfield, had any set price 
for votes. They both gave money to treat peo- 
ple, as usual at elections—particularly coun- 
try voters, who come from a distance, and 
ought not to be put to expense on such an oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Serjeant Batiledore. Do you know that 
Sir John Fairfield had any price at all, or that 
he gave money at all for votes ? 

Witness. I certainly do not. He might. 

Mr. Serjeant Batiledore. Do you know that 
Mr. Yellowboys had any.average price, or that 
he gave money at all for votes ? 

Witness. He might have done so. 

Mr. Serjeant Batiledore. Don’t you know 
very well that he did so? 

No answer. 

Mr. Serjeant Rackel. You are not obliged 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Serjeant Baitledore. Why is this wit- 
ness brought before the Committee ? 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. To answer any ques- 
tions, within the rule of Jaw. 

The Hon. Chairman. Any questions, in 
fact. but such as will criminate himself. 

Mr. Serjeant Battledore. Did not Mr. Yel- 
lowboys expend twenty thousand pounds, and 





upwards, in canvassing, contesting, treating, 
making presents, and so forth, during the elec- 
tion? 

Witness. Ibelieve he did. 
free and generous. 
money, I mean. 

M. Serjeant Battledore. Did nota great part 
of these twenty thousand pounds pass through 
your hands ? 

Mr. Serjeant Racket. I decidedly object to 
that question. 

The Hon. Chairman. This would probably 
settle the point as to bribery and corruption, 
but then it would inculpate the witness, | 
fear. 

A long discussion here took place, at the 
conclusion of which, Mr. Serjeant Racket de- 
clared that it was evident no further examina- 
tion of M‘Sgquinney, on the point of money, 
could take place without his being made to in- 
volve himself in legal consequences ; therefore 
the rule of law was, that he should not be ex- 
amined any more. 

A fresh discussion took place on this point; 
at the close of which, the Committee decided 
that this witness could not be examined any 
further on the question of money. 

The Hon. Chairman. Mr. M‘Squinney, you 
may retire. 

The Speaker was here announced to be at 
prayers, and the Committee adjourned. 


He was very 
Very liberal—with his 


We copy the following paragraph from the 
Rotton “ Weekly Mluminator and Nor’-West- 
Advertiser :” 


“ Yesterday presented one of those scenes for 
which this borough is celebrated, but one which 
on the present occasion far exceeded all its pre- 
decessors in brilliancy and triumphant rejoicing. 
The town had been in a ferment all the morning, 
from an early hour. Every inn, public-house, gin- 
shop,and beer-shop was crowded, and so were 
the streets. At half-past one p. m ,the splendid 
barouche of Mr. Plumtree Yellowboys, drawn by 
four milk-white horses, highly caparisoned, and 
the postilions with blue silk jackets and white 
satin rosettes, came slowly down the main 
street. Mr. Yellowboys, attended by Mr M‘Squin- 
ney and two ladies most elegantly attired, stood 
up in the middle of the carriage, and bowed 
from side to side as he passed. All windows 
were open and crowded, bouquets were thrown 
into the carriage, from many fair hands, and 
shouts rent the air from the whole town, so fre- 
quently as only to enable us to hear the band 
who walked in front, coming in at intervals 
with a few bars of ‘See the Conquering Hero 
comes !’ 

“ The festivities of the day were most amusing- 
ly concluded by the summary punishment of Rob- 
ert Forth, the old schoolmaster of a neighbouring 
village. He had got upon a wall uear the market- 
place, and actually had the unparalleled men- 
dacity to denounce the Successful Candidate for 
bribery and corruption ; whereupon a number of 
the justly indignant electors of Rotton pulled 
him headlong from the wall, and dragging him 
to the great pump in Peter Street, gave him a 
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good half-hour’s drenching, to the infinite merri- 
ment of all the inhabitants, At night, Sir John 
Fairfield was burnt in effigy amidst a large bonfire 
made in a meadow just outside the town. 


LONDON MUSICAL CLUBS. 


Mr. Lavrock was an old bachelor, dry 
and reserved, until you mounted him on 
his hobby. He lived in Gerrard Street, 
Soho, played the tenor fiddle, atended two 
notorious quartette clubs in the neighbour- 
hood, and was personally known to most 
London musical men. He was a member of 
the Philharmonic, of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, of the Madrigal Society, of the Catch 
Club, of the Melodists’ Club, of the Glee 
Club, of the Round Catch and Canon Club, to 
a dinner of which last he had invited me. 
We were ina spacious well-furnished apart- 
ment in the house, half-library, half-dining- 
room, leading into a smaller dressing-room, to 
which Mr. Lavrock retreated to arrange his 
cravat and hat, dust his boots, and assume his 
walking-cane and gloves. A bust of Handel 
dominated the book-case ; a portrait of Samuel 
Webbe, the celebrated glee-writer, surmounted 
the fire-place ; and two violins in their cases 
lay upon the oak shelves of a “ what-not,” 
ensconced on three sides by music racks and 
large tomes of printed and manuscript com- 
positions. Mr. Lavrock came out properly 
disposed, and, taking my arm, proceeded in 
his talk as we walked to our destination at 
the Freemasons Tavern, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London. 

“The club, my dear Sir, to which we are 
bound,” said the old gentleman, “ pursues the 
old English custom of crowning its avocations 
with the social festivities of the dinner-table. 
The charities, the guilds or companies, the 
professions, the authorities of our Great 
Metropolis, do nothing creditably without 
public dinners. The Ministers enjoy the 
clatter of plates at their Whitebait anniversa- 
ries. The people welcome their favourite 
orators at their favourite dining taverns. The 
Mansion House convivialities are, to the 
citizens, the landmarks of the year’s progress. 
Under the sacred mahogany tree assemble 
the Sewers, Navigation, Bridge Approaches. 
Irish Estates, Paving and Lighting, and Drain- 
age Committees. Lawyers congratulate the 
new Judge at the Albion ; Doctors hold their 
mystic banquets at the Thatched House 
The Literary Fund refreshes itself at the 
Freemasons Tavern ; while the Royal Aca- 
demy feasts its patrons in state in “the 
premises” at Trafalgar Square. So, in its 
humble fashion, does our Musical Club invi- 
gorate its energies and purpose by a series of 
dinners, Our members are professional and 
non-professional, and we all pay for admission, 
to preserve that proper equality which car 
alone sustain such meetings. The season 
subseription for professionals is three guineas ; 
for non-professionals five guineas, Our season 





commences with well-brewed beer in October, 
and ends with oysters in March or April. 

“There are two-and-thirty members : our 
officers are a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(actually our Treasurer), a Librarian (who 
keeps our music), and a Clerk of the Records, 
who notes the attendance, &c., of members, 
and the performance of the Society. The 
dinners are plain : soup, fish, and joints, one 
pint of sherry or port, for each member— 
such being included in our subscription. He 
who drinks more, pays more. But you will 
best appreciate our arrangements, when you 
have tasted our hospitality. 

“We do not arrogate to ourselves,” mu- 
singly, resumed Mr. Lavrock, who had been 
interrupted by an appeal from a crossing- 
sweeper, “ we do not arrogate to ourselves a 
very respectable age ; we are but some ten or 
twelve years old; but we flatter ourselves 
with our precocity ; and some of our members 
cry up our superiority above all the other 
musical clubs in town. There’s the Madrigal 
Society, born 1771, begotten by a reduced 
attorney, a Mr. John Immyns, who main- 
tained himself as amanuensis to Dr. Pepusch, 
and copyist to the Society.’ ‘ He sought,’ says 
an intelligent writer in Mr. Charles Knight’s 
‘London,’ ‘for disciples at the loom and in 
the workshop. They met at the Twelve 
Bells in Bride Lane; and their expenses for 
music, books, paper, and refreshments. were 
all defrayed by a quarterly subscription of 
five shillings. Their performance of the 
glorious madrigals written a century or so 
previously, attracted all the first musical men 
of the day ; and on their books appear the 
names of Dr. Arne, Sir J. Hawkins, Drs. 
Cooke and Calcott.’ 

“'There’s the Catch Club, founded on the 
pleasant evenings of Purcell, Eccles, and 
Wise, and other viveurs in King Charles the 
Second’s time, where, if any member between 
the sittings of the Club come to a fortune or 
wife, he makes the members share in his good 
luck, by paying a fine into the common 
treasury. There’s the Glee Club, too, which 
came into existence in 1787, under the 
auspices of Samuel Webbe, whose portrait 
adorns my rooms. This Samuel Webbe, let 
me tell you, was a truly great man, in rever- 
sing his own destiny ; he was originally ap- 
prenticed to a cabinet-maker, but he abjured 
the trade and clave to Polyhymnia ; self-edu- 
cated, a German, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
scholar, he danced, fenced, and wrote prize 
glees with the same elegance and character.” 

We arrived at the Freemasons ‘Tavern. 
The gentleman who sits in the hall chair 
pulled open the door and shouted out, “ Show 
the Clarence !” and we were ushered up-stairs 
to the dining-room bearing that distinguished 
appellation. The room was well lighted with 
wax candles (“much pleasanter to the eye 
and head than gas,” whispered Mr. Lavrock). 
Most of the members were arrived ; there 
was the usual recognition, congratulation, 
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profound commentary on the state of the 
weather and the ~vind’s quarter, followed by 
anticipations of a pleasant evening. 

I observed that Mr. Lavrock was received 
with a respect and deference, which he 
accepted with a quiet ease and self-possession, 
indicating a desert of such homage. His seat 
was at the upper end of the room, within two 
of the chair of the President or Speaker. 
Gradually all the seats were occupied, and 
at half-past five precisely, the Speaker for the 
evening took his chair. All rose, and a grace 
was chanted; the attendance of professional 
members was full, and the Sanctification one 
of Dr. Greene’s. So solemnly and gracefully 
was the service sung, that I felt moved beyond 
degree ; none of the noise, chatter, or indif- 
ference of a public dinner-table was there, 
and it seemed to me a very pleasant earnest 
way of fore-hallowing a meal. Before each 
was a pint decanter of wine, and, after the 
first courses of soups and fish, (the carrot 
soup is to be commended here) a general 
health-drinking ensued, friendly and familiarly 
performed. 

“Our dinners are very plain, sir,” said a 
cherry-voiced neighbour on my right hand, 
“ but we are renowned for our boiled beef, Irish 
stew, and beefsteak pudding. ‘Till they arrive, 
the pleasure of a glass of wine?” I bowed 
—and my neighbour, Mr. ——, the great 
music publisher, of Regent Street, continued, 
“ Haunch of mutton at the Thatched House ; 
black puddings at the Piazza; Irish stew at 
the Cheshire Cheese, are also three celebrities, 
which to my fancy rank equally high.” 

Of course, after this gentleman’s suggestion, 
I made my dinner off beefsteak pudding, and 
am bound to say that Mr. Cuff’s cook well 
deserves his reputation. 

The thanksgiving, “ Non nobis,” closed the 
meal ; as fine a canon as ever was written, 
and of which the Italians at various times 
tried to despoil us. 

The Chairman, or Speaker, after proposing 
“The Health of the Queen,” presently an- 
nounced the first glee of the evening—old 
Webbe’s glorious “ Come thou Monarch of the 
Vine.” The words are those of Shakspeare’s 
song before Cesar Augustus, Lepidus, Pompey, 
and Marc Antony, in the revel scene of “Antony 
and Cleopatra.” The members sang it nobly : 
they fulfilled Enobarbus’s prologue—* The 
holding every man shall bear, as loud as his 
strong sides can volley.” Anon came the 
* Prince Consort and the Royal Family,” suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Calcott’s tender and earnest 
harmony to Southey’s words from Kehama, 
“Thou art beautiful,QueenoftheValley.” The 
counter-tenor (the voice which bears the strain 
of the glee) on this occasion was one of the 
most delicate and perfectly controlled voices I 
have ever heard—* a mellifluous voice, as lam 
true knight.” The next toast deserved the 
heartiness with which it was received ; and | 
know I drank to it in thorough sincerity— 
* Prosperity to the Round Catch and Canon 


Club.” Afterwards camea harmonised version 
of the merry trolling song of Amiens, “ Under 
the greenwood Tree,” which Jaques so fan- 
tastically commends—“ O, | can suck melan- 
choly out of a song as a weasel sucks eggs.” 
I regret my inability to commend the next 
part of the entertainment ; such an opportunity 
to some men is the cream of enjoyment : but 
for myself, I would at any time as soon be 
pilloried as be called upon to make a speech ; 
and, to my horror, I found myself specially 
named to return thanks for “ the visitors.” 
[ leapt into the gulf, like Curtius. I could 
but thank the Club, I said, in the name of the 
company, for their “sweet voices ;” and | 
thought we must needs ask for more, as we 
had enjoyed what they had already given us: 
it was better for us to hear them sing, than for 
them to hear us talk, and so I would at once 
be silent, and resume my seat. ‘“ Very neatly 
done,” said Mr. Lavrock. 

The two glees subsequently sung were 
Steven’s “ Cloud-capt Towers,” and Mr 
Horseley’s “* By Celia’s Arbour,” both exqui- 
site glees ; and then we had Baildon’s famous 
catch—* Mr Speaker, though ’tis late.” This 
catch imitates a scene in the Lower House of 
Parliament. A member rises, and sings “ Mr, 
Speaker, though ’tis late, I must lengthen the 
debate.” A second gets up, and repeats this 
announcement, whilst the first voice cries 
“ Question ! Question! Hear him! Hear 
him! Sir, J shall name you, if you stir.” A 
third member appears, to claim the attention 
of the Speaker. The second voice continues 
—* Question ! Question!” &c., whilst the 
first voice exclaims “Order! Order! Pray 
support the Chair.” All the members gradu- 
ally take up the parts. The confusion, outcry, 
press, and throng of voices—the uprising of 
each member to catch the Speaker’s eye—give 
dramatic action to the catch. One member 
made a great sensation, by ascending from his 
chair on to the table, in the height of his 
energy. During the rest of the evening we 
had Dr. Cooke’s “ Hark, the lark at heaven’s 
gate sings! ”—that affecting round of Battis- 
hill (a musician who sickened and died, they 
say, of a broken heart), “J loved thee, beau- 
tiful and kind ”—Dr. Harrington’s capital 
catch for three old crones on the death of 
a neighbour, “ Look, neighbours, look ! here 
lies poor Thomas Day ;”—the glee for five 
voices enriching Sheridan’s compliment to his 
wife, the beautiful Miss Linley of Bath,“Mark’d 
you her eye of heavenly blue ?”°—Lord Morn- 
ington’s ‘* Here in cool Grot ” (the composer 
was the father of the Duke of Wellington, and 
gained the gold medal for this glee from the 
Catch Club in 1799; and at the conclusion 
Dean Alderich’s “ Hark the bonny Christ 
Church Bells.” I venture to particularize them 
as an acknowledgment of the good taste which 
had provided such a varied and excellent 
choice. 

As we walked home, Mr, Lavrock of course 
sought my commendation of the evening’s 
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THE LEGEND OF THE LADYE’S CROSS. 





amusement, which I unfeignedly gave He 
paturally rhapsodized about its intellectual 
and humanising tendency, and affirmed, like 
Mons. Jourdain’s music-master, that the ad- 
vancement, study, and progress of music would 
go far to lessen brawls of every description 
—international and intestine quarrels—and 
to keep the nations of the world in tune with 
each other, better than Lord Palmerston’s 
most successful diplomacy. I don’t say J 
agreed to all, but it pleased me much to call 
to the old gentleman’s recollection the efforts 
worthily made during the last few years to 
popularise musical education—Mr. Hullah’s 
schools—M. Jullien’s cheap concerts—class 


teaching in*the Army (some regiments of 


which, I have heard, are advanced enongh to 
take part in the Church services)—the ar- 
rangement and distribution of Dibdin’s songs 
for the use of the Navy—with Her Majesty’ s 
special encouragement of glee-singing by the 
crew of the Royal yacht —the extraordinary 
success of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
entirely a middle class foundation, were all 
cited; and I satisfied the old gentleman, as 
we parted at his door, by agreeing that 
manners were all the better for music. and 
that the Latin grammar was right respecting 
the emollient for the brutal tastes and habits 
of the people. 


THE LEGEND OF THE LADYE’S 
CROSS.* 


Ir was a lovely evening—the glare of day was 
past, 

But the rosy flush of sunset was still lingering to 
the last ; 

The flowers were blushing in their cells, in every 
shape and hue, 

And the fevered earth was thirsting for the offer- 
ing of the dew ; 

When with her small feet glancing, as a young 
and startled fawn, 

She sped—the Lady Ethel—like a gleam across 
the lawn. 


The birds were singing gaily—there was gladness 
in the air-— 

And she was queen of all the lands that spread 
around her there ; 

Queen of the leveret and the fawn, the lapwing 
and the dove, 

An empress in her innocence, her beauty, and her 
love ; 

Queen of the grand old Forest, which ages still 
have trod— 

The spirit of its solitudes, the Lady of its sod. 


Her heart was beating quickly, and her pulses 
kept their tune, 

As the fountain to the marble, or the ocean to 
the moon ; 

A glad free sense of motion, with a cadence soft 
and sweet, 

As the tinkling of the silver bells to the arrowy 
glancing feet ; 


* New Forest, Hampshire. 





And that rich flush of sunset, whose instant blushes 
teach 

The warm blood all its eloquence, the mute heart 
all its speech. 


There was one that stood beside her, in the 
shadow of the glade, 

When the fulness of deep feeling had a stiller 
silence made, 

For the love like bounding waters, that go brawl- 
ing o’er the plain, 

But echoes back in merriment its shallowness of 
brain ; 

While the deep, still, calm affection, like the under- 
current steals, 

And but in strong emotions shows the Magnate 
that it feels. 


He had wooed her—not for riches—for of kingly 
race he came— 

He had wooed her—not for beauty, not for con- 
quest, or for fame. 

In his father’s court were high-born dames, of 
kindred and degree ; 

But none like Lady Ethel in all her purity. 

As a young gazelle that stealeth in her glad and 
sweet surprise, 

She met her timid confidence within those trust- 
ing eyes. 


She had been wooed by others :—there was Regi- 
nald de Blore— 

The deeper, haughtier, grew his love, as she re- 
pulsed him more ; 

Till with despair his brain was fired,and vengeance 
lit the pile— 

A deep, dark plot of villany, of treachery, and 
guile. 

So—as the thought grew madness—his hurried 
steps he bent; 

A slave to work the powers of ill a mightier demon 
lent. 


The silver birch was weeping with its fair and 
graceful stems, 

And the erierald moss was wreathing all the 
rugged oak with gems, 

And the flowers were growing drowsy with the 
heat of day opprest, 

And were waiting eve’s libations ere they closed 
their lids to rest ; 

When like a foul, dark spirit amid the gleams of 
light, 

He passed adown the forest-glade, and vanished 
from their sight. 


’Neath a fair oak the lovers sat—a mossy turf 
o’ergrown— 

And there the Lady Ethel had made her sportive 
throne ; 

And at her feet Prince Richard knelt, mute with 
excess of bliss, 

And owned the kingdoms of a world were naught 
compared to this ; 

While the dark glade the shadow swept, one flash 
of golden light, 

That seemed as severed from the sky, hung hover- 
ing o’er the night. 


All—as it marked them for its own—that last 
bright sunset fell, 

Glowing (as ever brightest things) most brightly 
in Farewell! 
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of gold, 

And in a mazy garb of light her fairy form en- 
rolled : 

And placed a halo on her brow, and wreathed her 
lips with smiles ; 

So the good angels deck the bride whom destiny 
beguiles. 


Then from the neighbouring thicket the stroke of 
fate went forth, 

And in her own blood weltering, she sunk upon 
the earth. 

Faithful in death, her arms have clasped Prince 
Richard firmly round, 

When the shaft—sped his life to end—a fairer 
victim foand. 

So she who loved “in death sleeps well:”’—how 
could one wish to die 

More sweetly than with love thus crowned—in 
robes of purity! 


This is the tale that travellers tell in evening’s 
witching hour, 

When all the Forest owns the spell of her per- 
vading power; . 

And thus they point the “ Ladye’s Cross” Prince 
Richard helped to raise ; 

And for the bliss of that sweet soul the holy 
pilgrim prays ;— 

And long may blessings such as these still crown 
the faith of youth, 

And hallow in their memory the impress of their 
truth! 


A SHORT TRIP INTO BOSNIA. 


Bosna has, for a long time, been the most 
unsettled part of the Turkish Empire. In- 
habited as it is by a majority of Greek 
Christian serfs, and a minority of the most 
arrogant and violent Moslemin, the war of 
oppression has been carried on ever since the 
former was called into a disputed political 
existence, by the decrees of the late reforming 
Sultans. ‘Since that time, the immunities 
granted to the Rajahs were contested by the 
‘Turkish gentry, and petty insurrections of 
the Rajahs against their oppressors, or of the 
Moslemin chiefs against the Sultan’s autho- 
rity, have unceasingly disturbed the peace of 
the East, and courted the interference of 
meddling neighbours The disaffection and 
confusion of conflicting interests in the Bosna 
Vilajet, has become proverbial amongst the 
Turks. Jt has defied the cunning of their 
diplomatists and the courage of their generals. 
The last Vizirs, in particular, were mere 
tools in the hands of the reactionary Bosnian 
aristocracy; but when it was found that the 
Porte insisted on extending its liberal 
reforms to the Bosnian Rajahs, the chiefs 
of the province rose in arms, by the conni- 
vance, and all but the protection, of the Sultan’s 
lieutenant. Ali Redir, a Bosnian landholder, 
is the most active and talented among the 
insurgents; and, thanks for his intrigues, the 
cities, and among them Pridor and Banjaluka, 
declared for the insurrection. Attacked by 
the Sultan’s general, Omer Pasha, the Bus- 
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And on her raven hair it cast its flickering threads | nian chief has suffered severe defeats; and 
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there is a likelihood of his being put hors de 
combat for a time, but they have been tem- 
porary. Other chiefs have started up, and at 
the time we write, the insurgents are again 
in arms. It is about the commencement of 
the struggle that our trip took place. 

The night was dark, and not too calm, 
Staniza, an old, unbaptised, obstinate Servian, 
who had brought me to the very borders of 
the Turkish frontier, sat with me by the fire, 
while Richard, my friend and_ travelling 
companion, slept on a bed of straw by our 
side. The storm, which shook the light 
Servian cottage in which we sat, blew into 
Bosnia; it was but natural that our con- 
versation should follow it. My curiosity was 
great, and so was Staniza’s desire to recount 
the wonders of the country “on the other 
side ;” and while I questioned him, and while 
he talked, he smoked his pipe with that con- 
centrated gravity which marks a true believer; 
he said, at length, “Would you like to go 
across 2?” 

“] should; but I have no money.” 

“True! Your Swabian* bits of paper— 
your nofes—are of no use when you leave 
these territories.” 

“How can I then go to Sarajewo ?” 

“Have you not a friend on the other 
side ?” 

“ Ahmed Beg ?” 

“Yes; that’s the man! He will lend 
you silver. I will find you in horses and 
food.” 

When Richard awoke, I recounted our 
project; and after some persuasion he con- 
sented to accompany us. Staniza brought 
three horses, and various good-sized packages. 
We mounted, and set off in high spirits, 
although without passports or money. 

A short ride brought us to Ahmed Beg’s 
village, where we were received by a large 
party of dogs, which escorted us, yelling and 
barking, to my friend’s house. Some boys, 
who were playing at the door, raised a shout 
which effectually scared the dogs; but they, 
in their turn, surrounded us, yelling, and 
laughing, and expressing by unmistakeable 
signs their astonishment and disgust at the 
spectacles which adorned my face. Staniza 
collared one of the shrieking imps, and asked 
for Ahmed Beg. 

“ He is gone to Bijelastjena,” said the boy, 
sullenly. 

This was bad news; for we looked to 
Ahmed Beg for everything we wanted; for 
protection, advice, and money. Staniza, how- 
ever, seemed by no means inclined to sympa- 
thise with our despondency. “When did 
Ahmed go ?” said he. 

* Yesterday.” 

* And when will he come back ?” 

“ This evening.” 

“T thought as much,” said Staniza; “ for 


* In Servia and Bosnia every thing Austrian is known as 
Swabian, 
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Bijelastiena is hardly more than half a day’s 
ride from this place.” 

We dismounted, and introduced our horses 
into Ahmed Beg’s Konak, or house, where we 
found half-a-dozen men and women servants 
and others, walking and sitting about. None 
of them spoke to us. They neither welcomed 
us, nor did they condescend to ask where we 
came from, and on what business? At length 
the urchin to whom we had spoken before 
made his appearance, and told us to tie the 
horses to a post, and take a seat in Ahmed 
Beg’s parlour. He led the way into a dark 
apartment, lighted the fire on the hearth- 
stone, and a torch of firwood in the centre 
of the room; and having performed these do- 
mestic functions, he retired, silent as a dumb- 
waiter, 

We were now at leisure to examine the 
place. The room was clean andairy. It had 
an old discoloured piece of carpet by way of 
hearth-rug, and a heap of clean straw and 
blankets in a corner. A small cask of exqui- 
site tobacco, and a choice collection of chibuks, 
or pipes, completed the list of the rest of the 
furniture. 

“This air of Bosnia,” said I, “ has Turkified 
us. Here we sit staring and moping, and 
why? We are not prisoners, surely, and if it 
so pleases us, we can go back.” 

“Tsay, Swaby,” said Staniza, “methinks 
thou art afraid.” 

“ Afraid!” cried Richard, to whom this 
soft impeachment was applied, “ what is there 
to be afraid of ?” 

“ Never mind, dragi (my dear), I know you. 
You are bold-spoken, but—” 

“The Swabcad is not a nation of cowards,” 
said | to Staniza, “and my friend is less afraid 
than disgusted. 'The Swabe travel with great 
comfort, and—” 

“T know all about it, Doctor, They have 
coaches and plenty of money.” 

“Just so. Now we have no coaches and 
no money.” Staniza nodded. In another 
moment Ahmed Beg entered with a hearty 
Selamun aleikiimiin. His presence changed 
the aspect of the place. Coffee was brought 
in. We sat and smoked the most precious 
tobacco, and drank solid hot mokka from the 
smallest cups imaginable. While we smoked 
and drank, we were grave, thoughtful, and 
silent, in the true Oriental fashion. 

At length I spoke. I informed Ahmed 
Beg of our intentions, and asked him for 
funds. He said neither yes nor no; but 
told us of his journey to Bijelastjena, where 
he had transacted some business with the 
Kadija. 

Karly in the morning Ahmed Beg stepped 
up to us, and, with a kind nod, he handed me 
a large bag. 

“Here,” he said, “is your money. It’s the 
whole of a Kesa,* and here is a Teskera,} if 
you should stand in need of it.” 


* Purse. t Passport. 
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I gave him my best thanks, and asked 
when he would require mé to return the 
money. 

“Tf it were mine own,” replied Ahmed 
Beg, “I would say, give it back when most 
convenient. But 1 have just borrowed it 
from my neighbour, Sefir-Aga, and he will 
want it in autumn.” 

I held ont my hand. He took it. and the 
affair was concluded in the true Turkish man- 
ner, without bond, or indeed a single scratch 
of the pen. 

We had breakfast, and a deal of information 
and advice. Thus prepared for the journey, 
we took leave of our host, and, with a large 
crowd of little Turks yelling and shouting at 
oor heels, we proceeded in the direction of 
Jasenica. 


We passed over a forest-covered plain, 
broken here and there by fine meadows and 
fields of maize. Hares and rabbits crossed our 
road; the bushes were alive. ‘The air was so 
pure, and the greenwood so fresh, melodious, 
and merry, that, recollecting the nursery tales 
of Turks and Pagans, and their doings, I could 
not, for the life of me, believe that we were 
really and truly on Turkish ground Besides, 
we saw no human biped who might have re- 
called me to a sense of my situation. After a 
hard ride of six hours, we crossed the Irna, 
a small river, but full of falls and rapids ; 
on the opposite bank we dismounted, and 
turned the horses away to graze in the forest. 
A gigantic oak was selected as the most con- 
venient place for our bivouack, and Staniza 
produced our provisions from the gaudy- 
coloured Bisago. A capital caterer he proved 
himself to be, this unchristened Staniza. There 
was a ham, a lamb roasted whole, a large 
cake, and a cu/ura filled with black Dalma- 
tian wine. A six hours’ ride over Turkish 
plains and through forests, and the fresh, 
racy spring air, is the very thing to prepare 
one for such a repast. We enjoyed our pic- 
nic amazingly. We ate, and joked, and 
drank, until, suddenly turning round, I re- 
marked a Turk squatted down at my elbow. 
I stared at the new comer, who scarcely 
returned the compliment. He smoked his 
pipe with exemplary gravity ; until. noticing 
the remains of our dinner, he dropped his 
chibuk, drew his knife, and coolly helped him- 
self to a slice of roast lamb. 

“Do you like it, komiga ?”—that is to say, 
neighbour—said I. 

* Your bread is good.” 

“ Take another piece, then.” 

He took another piece, and another; and, 
having finished his repast, he said “ Horala !” 
—thanks ! 

There was a lengthened pause. Question 
and answer is, indeed, essential in Turkish 
conversational etiquette. 

“ Whither are you going?” said our new 
friend, at length. 

“To Jasenica.” 
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“ Hm !” 

“ There was another long pause. 

* You cannot reach it this day. 
now, and there is no moonlight.” 

“Hm! This is bad.” 

“Hm!” 

Another pause. 

“ Have you met men who were journeying 
towards Krupa ?” 

“No!” 

“Hm !” 

In this instance there was a remarkably 
long pause. 

“Ele Jusuf!” said Staniza at last, “ me- 
thinks you are going to Krupa !” 

“ No, Stara lisice” (old fox), replied Jusuf, 
“for once you are in the wro:g. I saw you, 
and came down from my Konak.” 

Staniza laughed. 

“You honour us much!” said he. “I did 
not think you would stir for our sakes.” 

Jusuf smiled. 

“Listen, old giour!” said he, “ wilt thou 
swear on thy book to give an honest answer 
to an honest question ?” 

* Boga mi !—my answer shall be as honest 
as thy question.” 

“Evala!” said the Turk. Tell me from 
whence dic you come this day.” 

“ From Jarak.” 

“ Hm !—Did you see Ahmed Beg ?” 

“ We slept in his house.” 

“Hm!” 

“ Did he give you orders for the Capitan of 
Jasenica ?” 

“No!” 

“ Did he give you a Teskera ?” 

This question was uttered with peculiar 
emphasis, and accompanied by a very search- 
ing glance. 

“He did;” said Staniza. 
thee the Teskera ?” 

“Hm! No! Ahmed Beg is of our party. 
Why should I see it 9” 

“ Show it him!” said Staniza, and I pro- 
duced the paper, with its crabbed Turkish 
characters. 

“Tt is well!” said the Turk. “T will 
go with you to Jasenica; I can confide in 
you.” 

“ Where is thy horse ?” 

“Tt is at home. Your way lies past my 
Konak.” 

Saying which he rose and disappeared in 
the forest.” 

“ He has confidence in us,” said I, “ but I 
am not quite sure whether we can return him 
the compliment.” 

“ Sveta ti Vjera, covjece !” replied Staniza. 
“ Why should not one man be trusted by 
three? Think you a Turk has two tongues 
in one mouth like a Swaba? Are we not 
armed? Whom [J trust, you may surely 
confide in. Saddle your horses and let us be 
gone !” 

We proceeded on our road, and were soon 
afterwards overtaken by Jusuf. Staniza and 


It is late 


“ Shall I show 


[Conducted by 
Richard led the way, and I followed with 
Jusuf, partly for the purpose of watching him, 
and partly because my horse, on which Staniza 
had been pleased to pack all our luggage, 
seemed almost unequal to the double burden, 
Neither of the party spoke for some hours, 
All of a sudden—bang! went the report of a 
musket, and close to my side too. Staniza 
taking a pistol from his belt, turned upon the 
Turk ; who, as I now saw, had dismounted, 
and discharged his piece at an enormous 
eagle, which sat on a tree by the road-side. 
He had evidently hit it, for the feathers were 
flying about. Seeing this, Staniza fired at 
the bird, which came down with a plaintive 
ery, flapping the ground with its enormous 
wings in so furious a manner, that Staniza and 
Jusuf thought it proper to keep at a respect- 
ful distance. But Richard, a keen sportsinan, 
intended evidently to deal with the eagle as 
he would have done with a partridge, or black 
cock. He stooped to take it up, bnt the 
very next moment he measured his length 
on the ground. The eagle had hit him in the 
face. 

“ Ludi Kriste!” (Stupid christian!) said 
Jusuf to my discomfited friend. “I was not 
afraid; and now thou knowest why I stood 
aloof from the bird.” 

The wounded eagle had meanwhile breathed 
its last. Jusuf and Staniza plucked the 
largest feathers, and fastened them to their 
bridles. 

“Do you know, Ture,” said Staniza, “whom 
I thought of shooting with my pistol ?” 

“T saw it,” said the Turk. 

“The eagle’s feathers which flew about my 
face, saved you, Had it not been for them, 
even your Prophet would not have saved your 
life.” 

The Turk was silent. 

“Didst thou mistake it for a signal ?” said 
he, after a while. 

“T did.” 

“ Ludi Kucko,” said Jusuf with great scorn. 
* Dost think me a Christian ?” 

“ Never mind, Ture, don’t I know you ?” 

And we moved on, until the darkness of 
the night, and the dense impenetrable nnder- 
wood in our way, convinced us of the useless- 
ness of our effort to reach Jasenica in the 
course of that night. So we stopped and 
looked out for a resting-place in the forest. 


Staniza secured the horses, and Jusuf lighted 
a fire, round which we squatted, smoking and 
despatching the remains of our dinner. The 
evening passed very much as an evening in 
the woods may be expected to pass, whether 
it be in Pagan countries or in Christendom, 
and as the night grew dark and the fire burned 
with a low and flickering flame, the chibuks 
dropped from their months, and leaning our 
heads in our knees, we were fast in medita- 
tion—or sleep. 

The neighing of our horses roused us. I 
took my pistols, and Richard, with all the 
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head-strongness of somnolency, insisted on 
being told what was the matter! Staniza, too, 
got up. ; 

“J hear the sound of hoofs!” said he. 
They will be down upon us in 


“ Be quiet! 
a minute.” 

He was right. Almost immediately after- 
wards we were surrounded by a troop of 
armed horsemen. 

« What are you doing here ?” said a young 
Turk, in the Padisha’s coat. 

“ We are on our road to Jasenica,” replied 
Jusuf dogmatically, “ and it is here we pass 
the night.” 

At this juncture another Turk joined the 
conversation. 

“Ah! said he, this is Staniza, the old fox. 
Tell us, why didst thou creep from thy 
cave ?” 

“ Did you not hear it ?” said Staniza. “ We 
are going to Jasenica. It’s nothing to you, J 
hope.” 

“And who are these fellows?” said the 
young soldier, with a significant look at Rich- 
ard and myself. 

“They are men, just the same as you and 
I,” replied Staniza. 

“Take care, old fellow! 
how] for your impertinence.” 

“ You threaten because you fear! ” 

Saying which, Staniza grasped the handle 
of his handjar. 

Some of the new comers had, meanwhile, 
dismounted. They interfered. 

“Leave him alone, Mehmed,” said they. 
* We know old Staniza ; he is one of ours.” 

Their conciliatory efforts produced a tem- 
porary suspension of hostilities. A fresh 
supply of dry wood was thrown on the fire, 
and the Turks squatted round it. The chibuks 
were lighted. 

“What is your business in Jasenica ?” 
asked one of the horsemen after a long pause. 

“We are going to Sarajevo.” 

“Hm! Have you a Teskera ?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Show it.” 

The paper was produced, and carefully ex- 
amined by the young officer, who did not, 
however, appear much edified by its contents. 
At length he said :— 

“This will not help you on. It is not from 
the Porte, it is the Teskera of the insurgents.” 

All the Turks started to their feet. 

“ What!” cried thev, “are these rogues of 
the insurgents’ camp !” 

“Ludi covjece! You fool!” shouted Sta- 
niza in his turn. “Is not this Teskera signed 
by Ahmed Beg, of Jarak? And was Ahmed 
Beg ever known to stand by the insur- 
gents 2?” 

“Who is Ahmed Beg ?” said the officer. 

“It is he who, some days ago, gained 
Bijelastiena for our party. Tt was he who 
expelled the old Disdar from Vranogra.” 

“Hm! But who knows whether it was he 
who signed this Teskera ?” said the officer. 
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* Ama!” cried all the Turks, “thou art 
right, who knows whether Ahmed Beg ever 
saw this Teskera ?” 

“So be it! Who knows whether these 
rogues did not mean to impose upon us ?” 

“ Ama! who knows it !” 

Upon this the officer whispered to his neigh- 
bour, and the latter nodded his head. 

“Yes!” said the fellow, “ they want to im- 
pose upon us!” 

“ Ama! so they do,” roared the whole of 
the troop in chorus. 

One of *the captors had long fixed an intent 
and earnest gaze upon my friend’s watchguard. 
He now stretched out his hand, and coolly 
helped himself to Richard’s watch and chain. 

“ Ah!” said the officer. “ That’s it, is it ? 
They are Swabe and spies. Seize them!” 

“ ‘They are Swabe !” 

* Let us seize them !” 

* What can they want ?” 

“ Down with the dogs !” 

And in an instant we were overpowered 
and disarmed. Resistance was quite out of 
the question, for we were three against seven- 
teen. 

“Let them go!” said Jusuf. “They are 
indeed Swabe, but they are peaceable men, 
and never did you any harm.” 

“They are Swabe. What an enormity! 
What can they want here ?” 

“ Mussa!” said Staniza, addressing one of 
the Turks. “I know you well enough, and 
you know that I am quite as good a Turk as 
you are.” 

“Ts he a Turk 2” 

“Ama! I have known him these many 
years ; he is,” replied Mussa. 

“So much the worse for him,” said the offi- 
cer. ‘He is one of the insurgents, and he 
shall suffer for it.” 

* Ama, let him suffer for it; why should 
he not? Let us take him to Jasenica, and let 
the Capitan deal with him as he pleases.” 

“Jok, by no means!” said the officer. 
* Jok, tie him up on the spot.” 

Staniza*remained calm and collected. He 
knew the men he had to deal with. Protests, 
threats, prayers, and entreaties were alike lost 
upon them. 

“ Very well,” said he; “tie me up. 
because such is my fate. 
go their ways.” 

* Never mind them,” said Mehmed. 
hang them by thy side.” 

This was not a comfortable assurance. The 
Turks were serious and determined; they 
wanted our money. And this desire of theirs 
seemed to seal our doom. Still I tried to 
imitate Staniza’s equanimity. 1 looked at 
him. 

“Let me say a word to that little Swaba,” 
said Staniza to the Turk who held him, and 
comiug up to me, he asked me to purchase 
my own life arid Richard’s, from the Turks. 
As for himself, he said, if it was his doom, 
he was prepared to die. The old man’s 
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generosity touched me to the heart, and with 
something like a choking sensation in my 
throat, I said I would do my best. 

I went up to the officer. 

“ Listen, Turk! We have some money with 
us. Let us go away, and it is yours.” 

“Hm!” 

“TJ will give you all we have—the money 
and the watches. Do you understand me ?” 

“Hm! How much have you got ?” 

“T hardly know. But you shall have all 
as a ransom for us four.” 

“T believe you. But why sheuldst thou 
give me what is mine already ?” 

*T see!” said I. “ Your right is as good 
as any other robber’s. Take it,and let us go.” 

“No, I cannot do that.” 

“ Evalah! then take me to Jasenica.” 

* Why to Jasenica ?” 

* Because there I can give you ten purses 
more, which [ lent to Captain Sulejman 
Effendi, when he was at the Rastell, and—” 

“ Listen, old man !” said the officer, address- 
ing Staniza. “ What man is this Swabo?” 

“ A Doctur.” 

“ A Doctur? 
all the Turks, 

* Ama!” said the officer, who had already 
become enamoured of the ten purses. “ Let us 
give the dog his life and take him with us.” 

“Tl go,” said I, “ wherever you like; but 
my friends must go along with me.” 

The officer threw a quick glance at his 
men. His cupidity had now fairly overcome 
his discretion. 

“Hm! Why should it matter?” said he. 
“ We are not afraid of four men.” 

“ Evalah !—we fear them not !” 

“Well!—we take these four men 
Jasenica.” 

Staniza and I lighted our pipes, and the 
officers rifled all our pockets. Day was just 
breaking when the troops formed, and we, 
surrounded by our captors, proceeded on our 
way to Jasenica. 

“If the captain hears of this night’s pro- 
ceedings, know,” said the officer, showing me 
his pistols, “that all the Sultan’s treasures 
shall not avail to redeem thy life. Dost thou 
understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly !” said I. 


We want a Doctur!” cried 
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We reached Jasenica early in the afternoon, 
and were somewhat displeased with its ap- 


pearance. To speak plainly, the place is an 
abomination of filth and misery; and the 
fortress, or castellated hovel, which bears 
that pompous title, has the wretched tumble- 
down appearance which struck me as the 
chief characteristic of all Bosnian architec- 
ture. With the exception of those eternal 
dogs, which haunt all Turkish places, there 
was not a single living being visible in 
the one street of the city. We were taken 
to the Captain’s Kula, and my honest friend, 
the officer, dismounted and entered it. I 
was afflicted with an uncomfortable sensation, 
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when I thought of the Capitan, Sulejman 
Effendi, whom I had never seen, though I had 
heard his name mentioned; and to whom | 
had never lent, and much less given, those 
ten purses, the offer of which had saved my 
life. Saved it? A fine saving indeed! Jp 
a few moments Mehmed must learn that I had 
imposed upon his credulity ; and he 

“May the Lord have mercy upon us!” 
ejaculated I, as Mehmed reappeared with the 
blackest looks imaginable even for a Turk, 

“Confound you, Swaba !” said he.“ Sule. 
man Effendi is gone to Pridor. He went 
yesterday !” 

“Hm! did I send him?” said J, breathing 
nore freely. : 

He collared me, and dragged me up the 
steep stairs. Jusuf, Staniza, and Richard 
were left to follow, without his kind assistance, 

The Bimbasha, who officiated in the Capi- 
tan’s absence, sat in the centre of the room, 
on his crossed legs, smoking. He was a 
gloomy-looking old man; and his eyes, as 
they fed on us, expressed vexation and dis- 
trust. 

“ What crime have they committed ?” said 
he at last, looking at the officer. 

* None, sir,” said [; “none whatever. We 
were on our road to Sarajewo, and last 
night, in the forest, these people came and 
offered “ 

Here honest Mehmed interrupted me. 

“ We captured them because they are of 
the Insurgent party !” 

“ Mashallah!” cried I; “this is not true. 
Have I not a Teskera from Ahmed Beg ?— 
and did not Ahmed Beg expel the Dijdar of 
Vranograc from Bijelastjena ?” 

“Show me the Teskera!” said the Bim- 
basha. I handed it to him, and he examined 
it carefully. 

“Tt is our own Teskera!” said he. 
them go! Peace be with them !” 

Mehmed looked daggers at me, but I defied 
him: and, turning to the Bimbasha, I thanked 
him, in Turkish, having at once understood, 
from his peculiar accent, that he was not 
Bosnian born. The sounds of his own lan- 
guage caused him to brighten up, and he 
called for coffee and chibuks. 

*Valah!” said he. “ This is the first time 
I hear Turkish from a Swaba. Who could 
have thought it!” 

“ Valah!” replied I, with rather a strong 
tinge of conceit, “I understand Turkish and 
Arabic.” 

“ Can you read the Citab ?”* 

“ Certainly.” 

He mused for a time; and then, as if 
struck with a very bright idea, started up, and 
ordered one of the soldiers to run for the 
Hodza, or teacher. “Tell him,” added he, 
*to bring the Book.” 

It was not long before the Hodza made his 
appearance. He stooped low before th 
Bimbasha. 


“ Let 


* That is to say, the Coran. 
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“Ama!” said that potentate; “ hand the 
Book to the little giour ; he will sing to us.” 

The pious man, looking at me with a curious 
mixture of hatred, scorn, and envy, protested 
that no unbeliever dared to touch the sacred 
volume. But the Bimbasha insisted on the 
Book being given into my hands; “ For,” 
said he, “you must show me how you can 
sing the Citab.” 

I submitted to my fate, and opening the Book 
after I had duly applied my lips to it, I fell 
to singing the * Bismillah errahman errahim,” 
in pure orthodox Turkish fashion. It so 
happened that I had lighted on a chapter, 
which I had read over and over again in the 
course of my Arabic studies; and I, conse- 
quently, acquitted myself to perfection. The 
old Turk was amused, and the Hodza admitted 
that my singing was as good as that of the 
truest believer. 

“T wish that little Giour would embrace 
the true faith!” said the Bimbasha; “I 
would gladly keep him here as Hekim 
Effendi!” and turning full upon me, he said, 
ina louder but a most alarmingly insinuating 
tone : 

“ Art thou a horseman ? ” 

“Tol” 

“ And a smoker of chibubs and a drinker of 
coffee 2” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Behold, these shall be thy labours. Stay 
with me! Thou shalt live in my own kula, 
eat at THY Master's table, and ride about 
with me. Thou shalt have plenty. of money 
and horses; and if thy heart be set upon 
wedlock, thou mayest marry girls as many as 
thou pleasest. What canst thou want more ?” 

I listened with astonishment to this oration 
—for so it was fora Turk—and, in reply, 
begged to decline the Bimbasha’s generous 
offer with my warmest thanks, adding :—*1 
have a house and a wife in my own country, 
nor must I leave them behind; and I ac- 
knowledge no master except God and his 
law.” 

“Hm!—I understand you: you would be 
your own master. Such things may be in 
your own country; but here,” added the Bim- 
basha energetically—* here there is no master 
except me and the Sultan.” 

All the Turks in the room crossed their 
arms and bowed, while we thought it time to 
make our adieux. Mehmed and our escort 
seemed inclined to see us off, but a peremptory 
order from the Bimbasha kept them back. 

In another moment we were on horseback, 
dashing, at a mad gallop, down the single 
street of the famous city of Jasenica. 

“ Allah kiivvet versiin !—May the Lord give 
us strength !’—prayed Jusuf, us he spurred 
his lean horse in advance of the fugitive party. 
A retreat is the severest trial of human 
courage ; and ours, I grieve to say, was found 
signally wanting. Each of us urged the others 
on by the furious speed into which he lashed 
his own horse, and in this manner, panting, 


foaming, and all but exhausted, we reached 
Jusuf’s house at nightfall. Early next morn- 
ing, we proceeded to Jarak, and recounted our 
adventures and sufferings to the patient ears 
of Ahmed Beg. 

“It is what I expected,” said he. “ But 1 
thought you had considered the danger, and 
as my advice was not asked for, I did not 
give it.” 

Thus terminated my first and last trip into 
Bosnia. 


CHIPS. 


A CARD. 


Tue Conductor of “Household Words” 
presents his compliments to the forty-two 
Ladies who, during the week which ended on 
the 8th instant, were so good as to forward 
epic, didactic, dithyrambic, and lyrical poems, 
on the opening of the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, and begs to assure them that a 
conscientious perusal of all their compositions 
has produced a state of mind that leaves 
him quite unequal to the pleasure of answer- 
ing their communications separately. The 
eleven Gentlemen who have obliged him 
with copies of verses on the same subject, 
will also, perhaps, accept this general acknow- 
ledgment of their poetic zeal. 

The result will, he fears, prove unsatisfac- 
tory to all parties; for, to the fatigue of 
perusal, he has now to add the pain of rejec- 
tion. Not one of the fifty-three productions 
has he been able to print with the faintest 
hope of gratifying his readers. 


MR. BUBB’S VISIT TO THE MOON. 


Mr. Busss after his visit to the Sun (as 
described in a former number) was too much 
excited by the solar policemen—to rest long in 
a state of inactivity; so he thought that be- 
fore he went to see the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park—and all the wonderful things 
there—that he would take a nice quiet ride in 
the moon, and see what sort of fun it was 
there: and as the moon is about four hundred 
times nearer to the Earth than the sun, Mr. 
Bubbs had little difficulty in locating himself 
upon one of the high hills of the moon—high 
it appeared to Mr. Bubbs, for although it was 
only some four or five miles high—not higher 
than the Himalaya—yet as the moon has a 
diameter equal only to about one-fourth of 
that of the earth, Mr. Bubbs thought that 
comparatively—a very decent height. 

There was one curious thing, Mr. B. re- 
marked, with reference to the earth, moon, 
and sun: and that was—if the earth were cut 
in half—like an orange, and the matter 
scooped out of one of these halves, so as to 
form a kind of hollow bell, and the sun put 
in the centre of this, that the moon would be 
easily able to go round us, just the same as 
usual ; and this too, with the shell over us all 
—in fact, that this shell would only form a 
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portable cover, and when Mr. B. recollected 
that the earth was two hundred thousand 
miles from the moon—he thought that it 
would be a very good-sized cover, and no 
mistake. 

But the most important thing that the in- 
dustrious Mr. Bubbs beheld was, that as he 
rode round the earth on the moon (and it 
took him about a month to go round) the 
waves of the ocean on the earth, seemed 
always to follow him ; it was high water at 
the nearest places on the earth, but low water 
at the sides ; and then again it was high water 
at the places on the earth, the very farthest 
from him. Now Mr. Bubbs had heard 
magnetism, (and animal magnetism, too, but 
he didn’t believe in that.) and of Mahomet’s 


coffin being suspended in the air by means of 


magnets, and he saw that the effect on the 
water was exactly the same as if it had been 
attracted by the moon ; at the nearest places, 
the water was drawn up high towards him, 
and naturally dragged away from the sides, 
to make up the deficiency—that was plain 
enough—but the water was high on the very 
opposite and remote side of the earth. How 
could that be ? in this way: “If the moon 
attracts the water on the earth, why shouid’nt 
it also attract the earth itself!” Mr. Bubbs 
was right, and saw well enough how it was, 
that it was high tide the farthest side of the 
earth as well as the nearest. “ Let N. be the 
water nearest the earth,” said Mr. B.: “FE. 
the earth itself, and F. the water farthest, then 


the moon will evidently pull N. towards itself 


most, (being nearest.) and away from E., and 
also E. away from F.,—or the same thing—F. 

away from E. in the other direction, and so it 
will be high tide both sides of the earth at the 
same time, the nearest and farthest, and low 
tide at the other two sides.” When Mr. 
Bubbs had thus explained the theory of tides 
to himself to his own great satisfaction, he 
said, “ Well done, Mr. Bubbs, you'll do, afterall, 
and if you had only lived a couple of centuries 
ago, and thought of this ¢hen—you would 
have made as great a discovery as Newton— 
when he discovered the law of Universal 
Gravitation.” 


TRUE ANECDOTE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


“ More than sixty years ago,” 
friend—a lady, whom I am proud to call by 
that name, in memory of my deceased friend, 
her husband, the Master of English Wit and 


said my 


Sense—* my mother and sister were robbed 
by two highwaymen—myself a little girl, in 
the carriage with them. The robbery natu- 
rally became a subject of conversation for 
some time among our country neighbours. 
Our adventure called forth similar narratives ; 
and among them, one case of personal identity 
which is very remarkable. It was related by 
our neighbour, Mr. Manners, (I will call him 
Mr. Manners) to my mother. 

“ Mr. Manners was walking over West- 
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minster Bridge with his intimate friend Mr. 
Deacon, (I substitute another name for a Teal 
one,) w hen suddenly a stage-coachman sprang 
from his box, rushed at Mr. Deacon, and 
seized him by the collar. 

“* You rascal! You are the man who robbed 
the mail, I drove on such a night.’ 

“Mr. Deacon smiling, said, ‘ My good man, 
you are quite wrong ; this friend of mine wil] 
soon convince you that Tama gentleman, and 
totally incapable of such an act. % 

“No, no ! that’s no go—that won’t do for 
me. I thought it was you the moment I seed 
you ; but now, when I hear you speak, I am 
positive of it. You must and shall go with 
me before a Magistrate.’ 

‘The two ge entlemen unhesitatingly wert 
- him. ‘The coachman swore so positively 
to Mr. Deacon being the man, that the magis. 
trate had no alternative but to commit him for 
trial. (In those days, as you know, a con- 
victed highwayman was hanged.) 

“ Mr. Deacon was sent to New gate. As he 
was a man of careless habits, he could by no 
means recall the unimportant monotonons 
events of the lounging life he led ; but he and 
his friends felt that the affair began to assume 
so serious an aspect, that he directed all his 
papers might be conveyed to him, in order that 
he might make every desirable preparation in 
case of the worst that mightensue. His friend 
Mr. Manners often said, 

“<Is it impossible for you to recollect 
where you were on this day ?” 

“¢T cannot recollect ; it is above six weeks 
since, and I never kept any journal.’ 

“'The day appointed for the trial was draw- 
ing near. On turning over some apparently 
unimportant papers in his prison, Mr. Deacon 
met with one on the outside of which he had 
noted his having dined with a party of friends, 
and that they had not separated till one o'clock 
in the morning (he was a man of very early 
habits). The mail was robbed at twelve. 
Here was a complete alibi; but every one 
of the parties present at this convivial meet- 
ing were in Scotland. The trial was post- 
poned with difficulty, until they could be 
summoned. 

“In the meantime Sir Lionell Lloyd’s 
coachman was taken up for robbing his 
master. Sir Lionell Lloyd was awakened one 
night by a man at his bed-side, who, holding 
a pistol to his head, commanded him, on pain 
of death, to deliver his keys and property. 
He had lately received his rents. The man’s 
face was striped with black. Sir Lionell, unre- 
sistingly, gave him his keys ; but he said, ‘1 
beg you will make no noise, for I have an old 
and valuable servant, my cuachman, who is 
very ill, and I am very unwilling that he 
should be unnecessarily agitated.’ The man 
went to the bureau, rifled it of its valuable 
contents, and silently withdrew. The next 
day Sir Lionell, looking over the scattered 
wreck of his papers, found on the ground, 
where many of them had been thrown, @ 
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printed envelope that had contained Court 
Plaster. He instantly recollected the black 
stripes on the robber’s face. He walked to 
the village shop, and asked if they had lately 
sold any quantity of Court Plaster? ‘O yes, 
sir, we sold several papers to your coachman.’ 

«A constable was sent for, and an hour 
after Sir Lionell had driven to the shop, the 
man was identified and seized. 

“*T came into your room,’ he afterwards 
said, ‘with a fixed determination to kill you, 
but your interceding for me in my supposed 
illness quite disarmed me.’ 

“When committed to Newgate, upon this 
clear statement of robbery, he subsequently 
owned that it was he who had committed 
the robbery of which Mr. Deacon was ac- 
cused. Mr. Deacon was therefore released. 
When he was about to quit the prison, Mr. 
Manners, his faithful friend, said, ‘ Before 
leaving this dreadful place we must see your 
likeness.’ They were admitted to his cell. 
The moment Mr. Deacon saw him he fainted 
away, as if he had been shot. Mr. Manners, 
when his friend recovered, said to him, 
‘Although I am so intimate with you, I could 
not have believed, had I met this man any- 
where, that it was not yourself. Had any 
doubt crossed me, the moment I heard him 
speak, I could no longer have had one.’ 

“The real culprit, I need not add, was 
hanged.” 


COOLNESS AMONG THIEVES. 

Some years ago, I went, says the governor 
of a metropolitan prison, as was my daily 
custom, to the “ Reception Ward,” which con- 
tained the prisoners committed on the pre- 
ceding day, who yet retained their own 
clothes. Amongst a herd—for the most part 
of dirty vagabonds—stood a well-dressed 
young man, about twenty-five years of age, of 
fine stature, mild and intelligent countenance. 
Struck by his appearance, I inquired the 
cause of his committal. 

“A lamentable mistake,” he replied. “1 
am accused of having picked the pocket of an 
officer of the Guards, at a Bazaar; but [ am 
a gentleman, connected with one of the best 
families inthe country. My name is Hawkes- 
bury. My father is a Major in the Army; 
and he will be thrown into a state of great 
distress by my apprehension.” 

His address was so free from the affecta- 
tion of distress or excitement, that I really 
thought there had been some error. I conse- 
quently whispered words of consolation ; 
advised an appeal to the Home Secretary, by 
his relatives, assuring the young man of 
prompt redress, should he have been committed 
wrongfully. He sighed deeply, modestly ex- 
pressed his thanks ; and I left him with the 
persuasion that he was the victim of a 
mistake. He told me his father had been 
made acquainted with his arrest, and that 


steps would forthwith be taken to insure his 
release. 





COOLNESS AMONG THIEVES. 


The prisoner was, in due course, clothed in 
the prison dress, and consigned to the ward 
allotted to “ rogues and vagabonds.” On that 
very forenoon [ was seated in m¥ office, when 
a stranger, apparently fifty years of age, of 
elegant exterior, and seeming to labour under 
irrepressible emotion, was shown in. Sobs 
seemed to choke his utterance, and some min- 
utes elapsed before he could convey to me that 
he was “the father of an unhappy young man 
named Hawkesbury.” 

Then ensued the reiteration of family con- 
nexions (a baronet was affirmed to be a rela- 
tive), of the deplorable error of so disgraceful 
a charge against a gentleman of good station, 
and of the terrible consequences which might 
result from the communication to certain 
members of the family. ‘To my recommenda- 
tion to address himself to the Secretary of 
State, the agonised father replied that the 
exposure of the family name would be a grave 
infliction—* the thing was impossible!” After 
a prolonged scene of mental distress, Hawkes- 
bury was left to undergo his sentence of six 
weeks’ imprisonment, with hard labour; and 
I was implored to treat him with all possible 
lenity. The young man observed the most 
unexceptionable conduct, and was in due time 
discharged. 

About two years had rolled on since this 
occurrence, when daily duty took me again 
to the Reception Ward; and there, again, 
amongst the host of delinquents, stood the 
fashionable “ Hawkesworth,’ now no longer 
“ Hawkesbury.” I started with astonishment, 
and again had occasion to remark his calm and 
stoical imperturbubility. I received his for- 
mer protestations of mistake, family connec- 
tions, &c,, &c., with avowed incredulity ; and, 
assuring him that he should not impose upon 
me a second time, I consigned him to the 
treadwheel without a grain of my original 
remorse. He was, on this last occasion, sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for three months, for 
picking a gentleman’s pocket at the Italian 
Opera. 

The outer gate of the prison is furnished 
with ponderous knockers; and, while in con- 
versation with a county magistrate, in my 
office, we were both startled by a knock so 
long and loud, that it made the whole building 
reverberate. Presently in stepped a well- 
dressed man, who, in the loudest accents, and 
with the loftiest carriage, demanded, “ Is the 
Governor within?” The gatekeeper doffed 
his hat, and with the utmost respect answered 
in the affirmative. The stranger was accord- 
ingly admitted, and rushing up to me, and 
addressing me by name, seized my hand 
eagerly, and shook it with the cordiality of 
an old friend. I was amazed. “You have 
the advantage of me, Sir,” said I; “I have 
not the pleasure to remember you.” 

“No?” said he, with an assumption of 
gravity. “ Why,IJ had the misfortune to have 
to seek your good offices two years ago, in 
behalf of an unfortunate young man, who—” 
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Here I recognised the “ Major.” Suddenly 
interrupting him, I said,‘ You don’t come to 
me again about that young man Hawkes- 
worth, do you ?” 

“ That is exactly my errand, Sir !” 

“ Then,” I said, indignantly, “ you will be 
kind enough, another time, not to take me by 
the hand, nor to address me with such 
unauthorised familiarity.” 

“Not take you by the hand, and why not. 
Sir? My name is Howard. I am a Royal 
Academician. I reside at Cloudesley Terrace, 
Hammersmith; and I often have the honour 
to take Sir Robert Peel by the hand, and to 
dine at his table.” 

I charged the fellow with having personated 
the Major, the father of Hawkesbury, and the 
relative of a baronet. With unblushing hardi- 
hood, he affirmed that I laboured under a 
delusion. He had never stated himself to be 
“the father” of the young man, but “the 
intimate friend of the father,” and, turning to 
the magistrate (whom I had addressed by 
name in his hearing), he solicited the honour 
of a visit from him at “ Cloudesley Terrace, 
Hammersinith,” where he should be happy to 
see him, and disabuse his mind of all suspicion, 
by proving to him his real name and station. 
Thereupon, making me a cold and stately bow, 
he withdrew. 

As I had supposed, on sending to inquire, 
neither Cloudesley Terrace, nor Mr. Howard, 
were to be found in or near Hammersmith. 
The subsequent career of these two worthies 
is soon told. ‘They went on thriftily in their 
nefarious calling for a few years longer, until, 
at length, they were apprehended, at Cowes, 
for picking pockets at a ball of the Yacht 
Club, to which, doubtless, they had gained 
admission by finesse. They were taken before 
the local magistracy, and committed for trial 
at the ensuing session of assizes. With great 
despatch they sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus, and were, in consequence, taken 
before a Judge in Chambers, in London, who 
allowed them to be bailed; but the two 
fashionable scoundrels decamped to America, 
doubtless preferring the sacrifice of their 
bonds to the all but inevitable certainty of 
transportation. 


A BALL AT THE BARRIERS. 


Tne visitor to Paris who has only seen the 


lions, has seen nothing. Though he hunt 
them with the avidity of Mr. Gordon Cum- 
ming, it is with this difference—that he kills 
nothing but time. For all the knowledge he 
gains of his own species, he might as well 
remain by his own fireside, cramming Ga- 
lignani’s “ Guide” for his facts, and cultivating 
his French accent by means of a pronouncing 
dictionary. Let him who would gain a know- 
ledge of national characteristics, seek it—not 
in the English hotels—not even at the “ best 
houses” in private society; for, in the first, 


he will find himself in only a transplanted 
Piccadilly ; and in the second, as among the 
better classes of all nations, he will observe 
no very perceptible difference of manners and 
customs. Indeed, these places are in what 
the author of “ Eéthen” would call a state of 
“ utter civilisation ;” the knives, for instance, 
are positively fit for use, and even salt-spoons 
are not absolutely unknown. Let the student 
of character betake himself, then, to the 
haunts of the “common people,” with whom, 
if it is in the Quartier Latin, the students are 
usually associated. Here, in the quarter in 
question, the aborigines unite with a few 
civilised customs the charm and simplicity of 
savage life. The contaminating influence of 
railroads and steamboats, and the diffusion of 
knowledge, have been scarcely felt. The 
people talk, walk, and—shall we say ?—dress, 
as if they had never heard of the Champs 
Elysées, or even of the Palais Royal. The 
conventional is unrespected or unknown, 
Human nature falls back upon itself; lives 
in seventh stories; keeps its hands in its 
pockets; spurns pomade; and addicts itself 
to short pipes. ‘The general characteristics 
of the neighbourhood, in short, are those of 
an Arcadia, with gas-lights and a dash of 
slang. 

The mention of Arcadia, by the way, is 
suggestive of the pastoral amusement of 
dancing; and dancing, by an association 
of ideas inevitable in the Quartier Latin, leads 
us direct to the outside of one of the Barriers, 
whence, leaving the last taint of the city 
behind, we emerge into a paradise of rustic 
simplicity and cheap wine. Of these two at- 
tractions, by the way, it must be confessed 
that the latter has the greatest number of 
votaries in the quarter: certain it is, that 
while deriving equal benefit from the ordi- 
naire wine and extraordinaire simplicity of 
the locality, the visitor generally brings home 
with him a larger‘amount of the one than of 
the other. 

Let us suppose the particular paradise to 
be the Barriére du Mont Parnasse, and the 
particular occasion a ball-night. The in- 
evitable impression of the Englishman who 
knows what he conceives to be a turnpike 
turned into a barrack, is that he is entering 
Greenwich Fair. To be sure, there are 
neither booths nor beer (in an English sense), 
and the majority of the persons are not 
intoxicated. But there are the same sweet 
scents of oil, sawdust, and tobacco; the same 
streaming-coloured lamps; the same venders 
of curious condiments for the temptation of 
the appetite; and the same opportunity for 
the purchase of everything that one doesn’t 
want, at ruinously low charges to the buyer. 
The rival bands of musicians, too, are as 
energetic in their performance of opposing 
polkas as the most devoted Greenwichite could 
desire. 

In one respect, however, there is no resem- 
blance whatever, and this is one in which the 
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Barrier has decidedly the advantage. While 
there isas much noise and confusion as would 
satisfy the most medical and musical of 
students, there is scarcely any quarrelling, 
and, perhaps, no fighting whatever. This is 
easily accounted for. ‘The swaggering and 
ostentatiously defiant demeanour so popular 
in London—and, moreover, that verbal 
raillery which meets with such a ready ex- 
change there among all classes—are entirely 
unknown in Paris. This is, of course, a 
severe annoyance to the fast Englishman, to 
whom habit is so dear, and leads him to 
believe that the French have no sense of 
humour. 

Having made these useful observations, the 
wise visitor will now leave reflection for after 
the ball; lounging for the Champs Elysées; 
and ennui for that distinguished London 
society in which he doubtless moves; and 
plunge at once in medias res—that is to say, 
into either ** Grado’s” or the “ Mille Colonnes ” 
—prepared to be natural and good-humoured, 
though Baker Street should frown, and 
Bloomsbury shed tears of most respectable 
despair. 

Suppose him to choose the“ Mille Colonnes.” 
He will see before him a large hotel, with a 
dancing-room on the first floor; windows 
everywhere brilliantly lighted up, through 
which he will see the dancers vigorously at 
work, though it is scarcely seven o’clock. 
Some very pretty costumes may be observed 





on the large stone balcony overlooking the 
garden—cooling themselves after the last 


quadrille, and exchanging perhaps some 
eccentric-comedy-dialogue with their friends 
below. 

The visitor, if he be an arrant philosophic, 
a true, observant, metaphysical vagabond— 
which is of course to be desired—will not be 
surprised if, while making these observations, 
he finds himself forcibly seized by two men, 
whose blouses and moustaches give them the 
appearance of butchers about to enter a 
dragoon regiment; nor will he be seriously 
alarmed when he finds his feet firmly planted 
upon a little wooden bench ;—although it 
must be confessed that under the circum- 
stances it is excusable if one’s thoughts wander 
towards the Inquisition: and not altogether 
imbecile 10 apprehend some diabolical 
species of torture. The fact is, however, that 
instead of suffering the punishment of the 
boot, you find your own pair superbly polished ; 
and that the application of the “screw” is 
extremely mild; extracting from you nothing 
beyond a few sous to the shoeblack. 

This polishing process is one that it would 
bea signal breach of Barrier decorum to omit, 
even though the visitor be equipped in the 
most spotless of patent leathers, to black 
which is suggestive only of painting the lily, 
or somebody who shall be nameless. 

The philosopher in question, unless he be 
too rapt in contemplation of his faultless 
feet, will now see before him a couple of wide 


staircases, extending on either side, and 
united by the first-floor landing, where, 
guarded by sergenis de ville—who guard 
everything, down to pewter spoons—he 
arrives at last at the entrance to the ball- 
room, 

Here, the first object that a dull person 
expects to see, and the last that the philo- 
sopher dreams of beholding, are the “ Mille 
Colonnes,” which is the playful name pla- 
giarised from a famous café, and given to 
some thirty iron pillars supporting the ceiling, 
and dividing the promenade at the sides from 
the dancing-ground in the middle of the room. 
Across this important boundary are placed 
narrow tables devoted to refreshments, and 
above these, countless candelabra branch 
forth from the ** Mille (in this instance, French 
for thirty) Colonnes.” 'The tables are occupied 
by various articles belonging to the dancers 
—their bonnets, mantles, mammas and papas, 
&c.; the two first-mentioned articles being 
piled up promiscuously in the midst of bowls 
of wine, rich with slices of lemon, of which 
the latter are partaking. ‘There is a greater 
proportion, too, of children in arms, than one 
usually observes at balls in London society ; 
and these infants seem to enjoy themselves as 
much as the grown-up people, to judge by the 
wine which they drink, and the noise which 
they diffuse. ; 

Regarding the dancers themselves, it must 
be confessed that the men are of extremely 
plebeian appearance, and present as great a 
contrast to the female portion as can well be. 
The latter, though seldom handsome in face, 
and never so in attire, are nearly always 
graceful and attractive. If nature has seldom 
gifted them with actual beauty, it has been 
most bountiful in its bestowal of the neatest 
of figures, the smallest of feet and hands, and 
a good taste that does more for the toilet 
than all the milliners of Bond Street and the 
Boulevards. Fancy costumes, too, of a kind 
not very costly, but always pretty and effec- 
tive, are very numerous on féte days and 
extra occasions ; and many of these would do 
no discredit to the Opera ball itself. Ono 
would scarcely believe that these young girls, 
with their little airs and graces, their ease 
and self-possession, are nearly all gaining their 
own livelihood by the work of their own 
pretty little fingers. Some are employed by 
the milliners and artificial flower-makers ; 
some of the best class, perhaps, assist behind 
counters; and a very large number are merely 
laundresses, with a sprinkling of professors 
of the higher branches of clear-starching :— 
all are industrious, all independent, and all 
poor. 

Except in rare cases, these young girls are 
accompanied to the ball by their parents or 
relatives, to whom, after dancing, they imme- 
diately demand to be restored. As may be 
supposed, an introduction is quite unnecessary 
as a preliminary to obtaining a partner; but 
it must not, therefore, be supposed that a 
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partner is always obtainable; some are too 
exclusive to dance with strangers at all, and 
many are savagely monopolised by their 
friends and admirers. The great opportunity 
of the stranger is when, towards the close of 
the evening, the friends of a young lady have 
become tired of repeating the"five sous which 
it is necessary to pay for every dance. Then 
it is that the more opulent aspirant may be 
seen leading off the beauty in triumph, to the 
extreme mortification of a prétendu, and the 
satisfaction of her family. 

The dances most in vogue at the “ Mille 
Colonnes” are scarcely remarkable for novelty 
or variation. The first dance is invariably a 
quadrille—so is the second—so is the third— 
so is the fourth—so is the fifth—and so pro- 
bably would be the hundred and fifth, if some 
energetic persons did not, about three times 
in the evening, call out vigorously for a polka 
ora waltz. These figures do not, however, 
flourish at the Barriére. Many will not 
attempt them: many who do, should not; 
and the consequence is, that after an occa- 
sional change, the quadrille resumes its supre- 
macy, more popular than ever. The style of 
dancing is nearly always quiet and orderly ; 
and as for the exaggerated and grotesque 
movements for which the French have so wide 
a reputation, they are here almost unknown. 
The only deviation from the usual order of 
things, is when you see a Cavalier seul, in 
the midst of Paslorale, performing frantic 
gestures while searching in his pocket for 
the inevitable five sous (which the Master of 
the Ceremonies will not apply for until the 
middle of the dance), or another, pursued 
through the Chaine des Dames by his re- 
morseless creditor. 

Should those “ social wants that sin against 
the strength of youth,” prevent any youth so 
sinned against from dancing, he usually con- 
soles himself with a cigarette. This annoys 
the meanest sergent de ville, who requests 
that it may be extinguished. The usual cus- 
tom in such a case is to put the cigarette in 
your pocket, say something about ignorance 
of the customs of the place, and pass on— 
commencing again, and repeating the same 
ceremony at every interruption by every ser- 
gent de ville. The fact that it is defendu de 
fumer being announced conspicuously on every 
wall, and even that you are known to be the 
oldest of offenders, does not at all interfere 
with the success of this plan. 

Except on state occasions, the balls con- 
clude invariably at twelve o’clock, when every- 
body goes home, except perhaps some of the 
choice spirits among the men, who linger in 
the later wine-shops, drinking the popular 
“ »tit canon” of ordinaire, and eating inter- 
minable hard eggs; or playing for glasses of 
liqueur with all sorts of rolling and revolving 


contrivances. Meantime the fathers of fam. 
ilies take their elder children by the hands, 
and drag themselves, heartily weary, towards 
their dwellings ; the mother following behind 
with the inevitable baby, who, having of course 
had too much wine, has been long since fast 
asleep. 

In half an hour all the lights are extin. 
guished; the conjurors, fruit and sweet-meat 
venders, and vagabonds of every description, 
including the philosophic one already alluded 
to, have all passed away; the last lingering 
customer has been stealthily let out from the 
latest of the closed wine-shops; and all is 
profoundly still—or would be so, but for 
some occasional student (who has probably 
fraternised with a hideous-looking ruffian in 
a blouse) giving vocal expression of his inten- 
tion to mourir for his patrie ;—which very 
handsome offer seems to be received with the 
deepest ingratitude by sundry nightcaps at 
the windows, who intimate that his country 
would feel it an additional obligation if he 
carried out his views before the song rather 
than after; or, at any rate, that his exit would 
be more effective with the accompaniment of 
the softest possible music. 

Such is the usual course of an ordinary 
ball. The fétes are principally remarkable 
for the presence of a greater number of 
persons, and a multiplication of the same 
kind of amusements. Many of these extra 
festivities are held in honour of particular 
classes. Those of the blanchisseuses, which 
occur several times in the year, are perhaps 
the most extensive. Then it is that for four- 
and-twenty hours some twenty thousand per- 
sons are supremely happy, and for a week 
afterwards there is scarcely a clean shirt seen 
in Paris! 

The Barriers at all times are the favourite 
resorts of the humbler classes, and especially 
of the students, to whom untaxed wine, at 
five sous the liter, (cheaper than the cheapest 
of London beer), is an irresistible temptation. 
Every day the hotels where the balls are held 
are thronged with diners and drinkers; and 
wedding-parties, especially, muster here in 
great force. In every café may be heard the 
familiar click of the billiard ball: and per- 
sonages, with strange beards and strange 
attire, who would make their fortunes at the 
Adelphi as cut-throats, may be seen wasting 
their sweetness—that is to say, their ferocity 
—upon the desert—dominos, from morning 
till night. Whether, in fact, it be to dissipate 
ennui or display merriment, to find a wife or 
to keep a wedding, to celebrate good fortune 
or to forget bad, it is to this land of the very 
free that the populace of Paris betake them- 
selves. And truly, nowhere can they be seen 
to greater advantage, because nowhere are 
they more at their ease. 

















